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ABSTRACT 


The major purpose of this study was to identify those structures 
which have been established in the various provinces of Canada for the 
purpose of coordinating post-secondary education. The research project 
was designed to collect information on the type of structures which 
existed in each province at the time of data collection (May, 1972) and 
to describe their composition and major activities. 

Information was collected using a questionnaire as the main 
instrument with interviews and annual reports used as supplementary 
data sources. 

On the basis of information collected, coordinating agencies were 
classified by type as either departmental or intermediary. Based on 
this classification inferences and comparisons were made which attempted 
to show the similarities and differences existing between the two types 
of agencies. 

The following represents some of the more significant findings 
of this study: 

1. Out of a total of ten coordinating agencies cooperating with this 
study, seven could be classified as intermediary and three classi- 
fied as departmental. 

2. Coordinating agencies in Canada place a heavy emphasis on 
providing advice to government on the financial requirements of 
the post-secondary educational system. 

3. There is a noticeable shortage of personnel within each 
coordinating agency whose primary responsibility is to provide 
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advice on financial matters. 

There is an indication that coordinating agencies are under- 
staffed considering the wide range of functions they must 
perform. 

There are several extraneous circumstances which affect the 
efficient operation of many of the coordinating agencies in 
Canada today which tend to inhibit their achievement of 
objectives. Probably the major circumstantial factor might 
be identified as uncertainty caused by the changing nature of 


post-secondary education itself. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


In recent years the generally accepted belief that post- 
secondary education is a significant means for achieving social and 
economic objectives encouraged many students to pursue some form of 
education beyond high school. The large number of students who sought 
post-secondary education in the 1960's was a major factor in the 
establishment of numerous institutions of higher education designed to 
meet varying demands. Although the growth in the numbers of both 
universities and colleges assumed different patterns in the provinces 
of Canada, each province found it necessary to allocate an increased 
proportion of its resources to financing higher education. Decisions 
on the type of institutions to be built and the proportion of financial 
resources to be allocated to individual institutions emerged and remain 
as problems of major significance in the administration of post- 


secondary education. 
Need for Coordination 


Increased participation in advanced education--coupled with 
greater financial commitment--resulted in expressions of perceived 
need for structures which would ensure adequate planning and provide 
for orderly development of post-secondary education. In most cases 
legislatures responded to these needs or demands and established 


agencies to plan and to coordinate the growth of post-secondary 
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Z 
education within the province. These agencies were usually established 
in response to expressions of concern for cooperation between govern- 
ment and the individual institutions which would ensure institutional 
freedom and autonomy while at the same time provide some measure of 
governmental supervision. The difficulty in achieving such an 
accommodation is indicated by the continuing concern that institutional 
autonomy is being eroded by government agencies and various adminis- 
trative structures. 

The changing relationship between governments and public 
institutions of higher education is a well developed area of study and 
research. One of the earliest committees established to investigate 
this problem was the Committee on Government and Higher Education which 
was commissioned by the United States Fund for the Advancement of 
Education in 1957. The committee sought an objective evaluation of 
the problem with the hope that results would lead to improved relation- 
ships which would guarantee freedom to each university and at the same 
time safeguard the financial and political interests of government. 
Three main objectives for the study were: 

1. To define the relationships that should properly exist 

between public officials and state institutions of higher 

education. 

2. To identify the principal areas in which state control over 
higher education has appeared to exceed proper limits and 

thus led to unwarranted political or bureaucratic intrusion 


into educational policy or effective educational administration. 


3. To suggest remedial lines of action. 
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The committee reached unanimous agreement that education must 
be free from political influence and external controls which intrude 
upon educational policy. Furthermore, it was agreed that effective, 
responsible management of an academic institution was more likely to 
result from giving authority to an able board of trustees than by 
distributing responsibility among various agencies of state government. 

Although the pattern of involvement in the affairs of public 
institutions of higher education which governments adopt varies con- 
siderably, there is one trend which has become more apparent since the 
original report by the Committee on Government and Higher Education. 
This general trend leaves little doubt--as Duff and Berdahl (1966:72) 
indicate--that government is extending its role in higher education 
particularly with respect to coordination. 

According to Millett (1965:43) there are two underlying reasons 
why government has assumed a greater role in planning higher education 
and why it is gaining greater acceptance: (1) post-secondary education 
is more important now, and (2) post-secondary education is more 
expensive. 

Glenny (1959:12) suggests two financially related explanations 
for increased government involvement in the planning and coordination 
of higher education: 

1. Complexity. Addition of new functions and new colleges create 
financial and programming problems which cannot be solved when 
each institution has unlimited freedom. 


2. Increasing size of state government. With the increased demand 


for new social, welfare, and health services comes a demand for 
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expansion of other agencies such as higher education institutions. 

While the increased size and complexity of higher education have 
contributed to a movement towards central coordination, the action has 
been hastened by public demands for economy and efficiency. In times 
when financial resources are scarce and competition for these resources 
is keen, legislatures have been faced with the problem of determining 
relative needs. This has necessitated their increased involvement in 
establishing agencies to provide expert appraisal of needs while at the 
same time attempting to provide for operational autonomy of individual 
institutions. The activities of the agencies charged with this 


responsibility were the major focus of this study. 


Purposes of the Study 


The general problems which have been mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs suggested a need to examine the planning and coordinating 
agencies for post-secondary education which have been established by 
government in the various provinces of Canada. Some insights into the 
emerging trends and patterns of government involvement might be 
reflected by the types of agencies which have been established to 
fulfill the planning-coordinating function. In addition, detailed 
information about the activities of the established agencies and of the 
trend in relations between governments and post-secondary education 
institutions seemed to be lacking. Accordingly, the study was designed 
to achieve the following four main purposes: 

1. To describe and classify the types of coordinating agencies 


which existed at the time of the study. Included in the 
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5 
investigation was an examination of the establishment, develop- 
ment and characteristics of the agencies identified as 
responsible for planning and coordination of post-secondary 
education. 

2. To describe the objectives of each coordinating agency as 
perceived by the directors and to compare these objectives with 
specified terms of reference. 

3. To describe emphasis in work, specific projects and methods used 
by each coordinating agency to achieve its objectives. 

4. To identify the areas of work of greatest and least success and 
factors identified as contributing to the success or lack of 
success in each coordinating agency. 

5. To make comparisons among various types of agencies where data 


permitted such analysis. 


Definition of Terms 


The terms used in this study are not new, however since some 
have specific connotations they are defined below. 

Coordination is the process by means of which the components of 
a system are regulated and combined in harmonious action resulting in 
the easing of conflicts between the system and its parts (Small, 1972:3). 

Coordinating agencies are those structures created or designed 
to ensure that all components of a system are working to achieve common 
goals. 

Directors are those persons who can be officially identified as 


the senior executive within a coordinating agency. 
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Post-secondary education refers in this study to all education 
beyond high school with particular emphasis on university and college 
education. 

Coordinating Board is a board which is established to coordinate 
all phases of post-secondary education and which has some jurisdiction 
over governing boards of institutions. 

Coordinating and Governing Board or Super Board is a board 
designed to coordinate and govern all aspects of post-secondary 


education. 
Significance of the Study 


Agencies responsible for coordinating and planning post-secondary 
education have been investigated previously. Research completed in the 
United States includes work done by Glenny (1959) on institutional 
freedom and the examination by Berdahl (1971) of the various agencies 
used for aseeadndetea of post-secondary education which described in 
detail their composition and activities. In Canada, the Association of 
Universities and Colleges, appointed a four-man commission under the 
chairmanship of Professor Bladen, in 1964, to study, report and make 
recommendations on the financing of universities and colleges in Canada 
with particular reference to the decade ending in 1975. 

Also in 1964 the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, in conjunction with the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers, appointed a second commission to undertake the study of 
university government in Canada. The commission under the leadership 


of Sir James Duff and Professor Robert Berdahl (1966:07) was set up for 
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7 
the purpose of "a dispassionate examination and evaluation of the present 
structure and practices of the government of both the English and French 
language universities of Canada including provincial, church related and 
independent institutions."" More recently Smith (1970) reported on the 
coordinating structures which exist in the various provinces of Canada 
while Thiemann (1971) reported specifically on alternative patterns of 
governance for post-secondary education in Alberta. 

Although past Canadian studies do provide useful information, 
the fact that governments have established new coordinating agencies 
or have modified older ones necessitates a re-examination of the 
agencies in existence. Studies which classify new and existing 
coordinating agencies in Canada and in-depth study of general activities 
and information about the areas of greatest and least success are not 
available. More significant is the fact that completed studies have 
examined the work of coordinating agencies from the legislated terms of 
reference whereas the focus of this research was on the objectives and 
activities of the agencies as reported by the directors. Since the 
study examined, from a practical point of view, the actual working 
mechanisms described by the directors and personnel within the various 
agencies it should provide a framework within which other agencies can 
examine their own activities and compare perceived objectives with areas 
of major work emphasis. 

On the basis of this study, it may be possible to make some 
inferences about the type of structure which may best serve the 
coordination of post-secondary education in various situations. The 


identification of trends in major activities and areas of work 
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difficulties will also suggest possible modifications to existing 
approaches for coordination. Perhaps on the basis of the experiences 

of the coordinating agencies included in this study, provincial govern- 
ments and their coordinating agencies may be able to examine more 
closely the relationships which exist between them and will attempt to 


resolve or make provision for reconsidering major areas of difficulty. 


Delimitations of the Study 


The study was delimited to an investigation of those depart- 
mental and intermediary coordinating structures which were in existence 


atethestimerofadata, collection in May, 1972. 


Limitations of the Study 


The major problems encountered in this study are inherent in 
any research on a complex subject which centers on groups or agencies 
separated by large geographical spaces. The following list represents 
some of the major shortcomings of the study: 

beeitewastditficult totidentify the most suitable respondents for 
this study. 

2. There was a lack of consistent structure and terminology which 
could be incorporated into the questionnaire. 

3. There was a wide diversity of structures in existence through- 
out Canada which were responsible for coordinating post- 
secondary education. 

4. There was no certainty that the responses to the questionnaires 


would be consistent over a period of time or that the questions 
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would have similar meanings for different people at any one 

point in time. 

5. The lack of uniformity in response to the questionnaires made 
iLtediiticult ¢to sinterpret results, 

The data for the study were based on responses from the directors 
of those agencies identified as holding responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of post-secondary education in their respective province and who 
cooperated in the research project. It was assumed for the purposes of 
this thesis that those persons associated with planning post-secondary 
education also held a major responsibility for coordination of post- 


secondary education. 


Organization of Subsequent Chapters 


Chapter 2 is a review of some of the literature available on 
coordination of post-secondary education. Included in the chapter are 
some of the purposes for establishing coordinating agencies, a discussion 
of the types of coordinating agencies in existence and some trends in 
the development of coordinating agencies. 

In Chapter 3, the research procedures for the study are out- 
lined. The method used to identify those agencies responsible for 
coordination and planning post-secondary education in each province is 
outlined and methods used for data collection and analysis are described. 
Also included in this chapter is a list of those agencies which 
cooperated with the study by completing questionnaires and supplying 
other information. 


Chapter 4 focuses on the structure and purposes of coordinating 
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10 
agencies with emphasis placed on specific characteristics of each 
coordinating agency. Included in the chapter is a classification by 
type of the coordinating agencies and an indication of their organiza- 
tional relationship to government. The internal structure of each 
coordinating agency is described and the objectives as perceived by the 
director of the agency are examined. 

In Chapter 5 the activities and accomplishments of coordinating 
agencies are outlined. The work emphasis of each agency is described 
and the methods used to achieve agency objectives are indicated. Areas 
of greatest and least success in coordination are outlined and those 
factors which tend to limit the success of coordinating agencies are 
discussed. 

Chapter 6 contains a summary of findings which emerge from 
analysis, some implications for the coordination of post-secondary 
education in Canada and suggested areas for future research on 


coordination of post-secondary education. 
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CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The establishment of agencies for coordination of post-secondary 
education has moved from the realm of speculation to fact. The increased 
complexity of post-secondary education institutions has brought about 
pressures which seem to have led to an increased amount of control over 
the activities of all institutions of higher education. The presence 
of this attempt to influence the direction of development is reflected 
in the fact that nearly all provinces in Canada and all states of the 
United States have established some mechanism for coordinating post- 
secondary education. Some insights into these trends can be gained 
through reviewing the purposes of coordination and the alternative 


means which might be used or have been used to achieve these purposes. 
Purposes of Coordinating Agencies 


All coordinating agencies--whether they are voluntary or estab- 
lished by law--operate within a frame of reference which is either set 
out legally as terms of reference or is mutually agreed upon by the 
cooperating institutions. Regardless of the specific type of agency 
which has been established for coordination of post-secondary education 
the general concerns and purposes of coordination are much the same. 
Glenny (1959:87) states that the purpose of coordination is to regulate 
and combine in harmonious action the components of the higher education 


system. Millett (1967:13) views coordination as the procedure for 
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As 
adjusting conflicts between governmental agencies having related 
interests and for eliminating or reducing overlap and duplication of 
administrative services. 

Both definitions acknowledge the reality of conflicting interests 

and the need to achieve a unity of purpose and mutual striving toward a 
common goal; however there are obvious differences and inadequacies 

in the two definitions. The conduct of this study was guided by the 
definition of coordination proposed by Small (1972:3) which is a 
synthesis of the definitions proposed by Glenny and Millett: 

Coordination is the process by means of which the components 
of a system are regulated and combined in harmonious action, 
resulting in the easing of conflicts between the system and its 
parts. 

From this definition of coordination it may be concluded that one approp- 
riate and effective method of achieving a state of reduced conflict and 
regulated harmony may be through careful planning. Although the term 
"planning" lacks precise definition in the field of higher education, 
Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:107) provide a useful definition: 

While the phrase "educational planning" lacks precision it is 
probably the best way to describe briefly and comprehensively the 
kind of activity that the government must undertake to fulfill its 
obligation to society in the realm of higher education. In the most 
immediate sense, it means that the government must decide "who shall 
pay and in what way for whose education''-~i.e. how the costs of 
higher education are to be distributed and how accessible the 
various degree programs are to be. It also means that the govern- 
ment must decide on the priority to be given to higher education in 
competition with other levels of education and other social goals, 
such as helping the old and the sick and the poverty stricken. 

Development and implementation of plans which reflect the 


priority government assigns to higher education can come about only he 


the officials responsible for coordinating post-secondary education 
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establish meaningful goals and policies which govern all phases of 
post-secondary education. It appears obvious that the inevitable 
conflicts which will arise between government, coordinating commissions, 
and the institutions themselves can be reconciled only if there is 
adequate planning, communication and preview of intentions on the part 
of all three agencies. As Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:114) state: 

If planning can be described as the chief coordinating function 
of a central agency supervising higher education, preview is 
probably its most important instrument of control. 

There can be little doubt that any conflict of interest is best 
resolved in its early stages and it therefore is of paramount importance 
for greater cooperation in utilizing the "preview" technique in planning 
activities. Before adopting policies or utilizing power there must be 
an opportunity for examination of proposed plans on the part of govern- 
ment, coordinating agencies, and institutional representatives. Such 
pre-planning may be achieved through the development of broad outlines 
or a "master plan" to guide decisions on higher education and will be 
realized only after considerable deliberation by all three parties in 
an atmosphere conducive to the understanding of problems which confront 
higher education in society today. 

Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:115) recommend establishment of 
coordinating agencies whose main purpose would be the development of a 
master plan for higher education. That there would be conflicts in 
developing such a plan is inevitable but according to Hurtubise and 


Rowat (1970:115) it would be best if these conflicts were resoived in 


the planning stages: 


Because we believe that conflict in higher education, as inal) 
vital areas, is inevitable, it is our view that the most propitious 
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battleground for such conflict is in the field of planning; by 

taking place in this field, the conflicts can be more peaceful and, 

above all, more creative. In addition since they would be resolved 

in the realm of the future, the interplay of selfish interests 

would not be so strong. Hence, more rational justifications might 

prevail, and less legal authority might be needed to gain agreement. 

It is apparent that the major purpose of coordinating agencies 

is the development of a plan or plans for the orderly growth of a compre- 
hensive system of higher education. The success or failure of each 
coordinating agency will depend largely on its ability to effectively 
achieve this goal without raising suspicions that institutional autonomy 
is being eroded. There is no doubt that the planning process must ensure 
the autonomy of individual institutions but there must also be a guarantee 


that the needs of society are met and the objectives of government 


realized. 
Types of Coordinating Agencies 


Various types of agencies have been proposed and implemented to 
achieve a satisfactory relationship between institutions of higher 
education and the legislative body. Each of these types is designed to 
strike a delicate balance between autonomy and independence, between 
efficiency and unified effort. 

Glenny (1965:87) identified three distinct patterns or types 
aimed directly at coordination: 


1. the voluntary organization; 


2. the single board system for both coordinating and governing of 
all state institutions; and 


3. the coordinating board which is superimposed upon the existing 
pattern of institutions and governing boards. 
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Thiemann (1971:10) suggested that in North America there are four 
major patterns of partnership between governments and universities: 
voluntary associations, coordinating boards, super boards and department 
of education systems. 

Voluntary associations bring together those agencies which have 
a responsibility or interest in post-secondary education programming for 
the purpose of informal exchange of ideas and discussion of common 
problems. 

Coordinating boards are established to coordinate all phases of 
post-secondary education and they have jurisdiction over the governing 
boards of local institutions. A coordinating board may be composed of 
representatives of each of the governing boards of the individual insti- 
tuions or it may consist of an entirely different group of persons. 
Figure 1 illustrates the possible relationship between a coordinating 
board and individual institutions. 

Super boards (coordinating and governing boards) are boards 
which coordinate and govern all activities of post-secondary education. 
Establishment of a super board normally means elimination of the governing 
boards of each individual institution. Composition and powers of these 
boards are outlined by statute. Figure 2 illustrates the possible 
relationship between a super board and those institutions offering post- 
secondary educational programs. 

University-related and department of education systems are 
coordinating mechanisms which place responsibility for coordination and 
governance directly under one institution such as a university or a 


provincial or state established department. 
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Although Thiemann (1971:23) concedes there is no pattern of 
partnership more effective or efficient than another, he does conclude 
that more states seem to be adopting the coordinating board pattern. 
Berdahl (1971:18) classified states on the basis of the degree 
of centralized coordinating authority exercised over all senior public 
institutions within the state and identified the following four categories: 
LX PE 1 States which have neither a single coordinating agency created 


by statute nor a voluntary association performing a significant 
state-wide coordinating function. 


TYPE IL States in which voluntary state-wide coordination is performed 
by the institutions themselves operating with some degree of 
formality. 


TYPE III States which have a state-wide coordinating board created by 
statute but not superseding institutional or segmental 
governing boards. There are three subtypes in this category: 


A. A board composed in the majority of institutional represen- 
tatives and having essentially advisory powers. 


B. A board composed entirely or in the majority of public 
members and having essentially advisory powers. 


C. A board composed entirely or in the majority of public 
members and having regulatory powers in certain areas 


without having governing responsibilities of the individual 
institutions. 


TYPE abV States which have a single governing board, whether functioning 
as the governing body for the only public institution in the 
state or as a consolidated governing board for multiple 
institutions with no local or segmental governing bodies. 

According to Berdahl's classification system a total of 92% of 
all states have established systems of coordination which would be 


elassified as Type LIL (54%) or Type LV (38%). 


It is apparent from an examination of the literature that the 
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19 
variety of agencies responsible for coordinating post-secondary education 
varies from government established departments to advisory boards, com- 
missions, committees and ministries of advanced education. 

There is a clear indication that three main types of coordinating 


agencies exist and they could be classified as departmental, intermediary 


and voluntary. 


Departmental Agencies 


The development of those coordinating agencies which evolved from 
a department of education in various provinces has probably been a com- 
plex process. Governments may have established a small branch within a 
department of education to provide some means of coordination and planning 
for the post-secondary educational program in the province. Rapidly 
increasing enrollments, growth in number and size of post-secondary 
educational institutions resulted in an equivalent development of the 
departmental coordinating agencies and many have assumed the status of 


Minis erres. 


Intermediary Agencies 

Another type of coordinating agency has been gaining considerable 
popularity in recent years. The advisory boards, grants commissions, 
commissions having statutory powers of control over the affairs of insti- 
tuions, and committees which have normally been established by passing 
an act of parliament are an important factor in coordinating post- 


secondary education today. 


Voluntary Agencies 


A third type of coordinating agency exists in Canada which does 
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not appear to be as popular or effective as other forms of coordination. 
Voluntary agreements of cooperation have existed for several years it 
many of the provinces but their successes have been limited and with the 
exception of Ontario and Quebec they seem to contribute little in the 
coordinating process. The Conference of Rectors and Principals’ of 
Quebec Universities and the Council of Ontario Universities are two 
agencies which do play a substantive role in the coordination of post- 
secondary education in their respective provinces. Both these agencies 
have formal constitutions, possess large administrative and research 
staffs and exert considerable influence in the development of higher 
education. They do not, however, have any legal authority in the 
coordinating process and hence must operate through influence by presen- 


ting papers to the minister and publishing documents. 
Trends in Establishment and Growth of Coordinating Agencies 


Glenny (1965:101) notes three distinct trends in the types of 
coordinating agencies which have developed over a period of years: 


1. The number of state-wide coordinating agencies is remaining 
static although their operations have broadened in scope. 


2. The single board for governance and coordination is no longer 
widely accepted as a means for achieving coordination. 


3. Coordinating boards are rapidly becoming the principal scheme 
for coordination of state systems. 


The establishment and growth of coordinating agencies for post- 
secondary education has been a process which began slowly and reached its 
peak only in recent years in both the United States and Canada. 

Berdahl (1971:20-22) reports that up to 1969 all but two states 


have developed some form of state agency with the responsibility of 
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coordinating post-secondary education. The two exceptions were Delaware 
and Vermont but indications were clearly evident that these states 
would soon develop some type of coordinating agency. The trend toward 
establishment of coordinating agencies for post-secondary education is 
clearly evidenced by the fact that prior to 1960 only 24 agencies had 
been established while in the 1960's a total of 24 new agencies for 
coordination were established in various states. 

Possibly the major reason for the creation of a large number 
of coordinating agencies in the 1960's was the rapid increase in 
enrollment in all areas of post-secondary education during that decade. 
The resulting development of a complexity of institutions offering a 
variety of post-secondary educational programs resulted in the estab- 
lishment of agencies to provide for more orderly growth and some control 
of post-secondary education. 

One thing becomes apparent when examining the various forms or 
types of coordinating agencies--there is no one best structure approp- 
riate to the diversity of coordination problems and the peculiarities 
of each geographical and political region. The rapid increase in 
numbers of post-secondary institutions which governments were required 
to finance and build in each province in Canada brought about an increased 
concern for economy and supervision which was interpreted differently by 
each of the provinces. This difference in interpretation is reflected 
in the variety of coordinating agencies which have been established. 
Provincial legislatures have sought to coordinate post-secondary agencies 
through voluntary agreements, advisory bodies, intermediary agencies and 


various forms of government departments. The trends in Canada are not 
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22 
yet clearly evident and in most cases a trial and error process would 
be the best way to describe the approaches adopted by provincial legis- 
latures for attempting to coordinate post-secondary education. 

Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:232) outline in a comparative chart 
the agencies responsible for coordination of higher education in Canada. 
The chart is included in Appendix A. An examination of the chart indi- 
cates that all the provinces in Canada moved toward establishment of 
coordinating agencies and that all these agencies were established in 
the 1960's with the exception of Newfoundland and Saskatchewan where 
coordination is carried out by a Board of Governors which serves the 
only university institution established within their respective 
provinces. 

Smith (1970) identified the same agencies responsible for 
coordination of higher education in each province but included also 
agencies established for coordination of college systems in those 
provinces in which Community Colleges had been established. Both 
authors indicated the names of coordinating agencies, their composi- 
tion, scope of jurisdiction, powers, and the legislative acts which led 
to their formation. ~ An examination of the information gives a pre- 
liminary and superficial view of the projected powers and activities 
of each individual agency. Glenny (1959:61) indicated in his study 
that there is often a larse discrepancy between the legal provisions 
binding a coordinating agency and its actual undertakings. He points 
out that changes in objectives, relationships and methods of coordination 
are common over a period of time with the result that new interpre- 


tations are constantly being made of legal provisions. Consequently, it 
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is necessary to go beyond legal provisions in order to determine the 


nature of coordination activities. 


Coordination by Governmental Agencies 


In recent years there has been a significant movement by legis- 


latures to establish coordinating agencies for post-secondary education 


whose primary responsibility is to government. McConnell (1966:134) 


emphasizes the move toward establishment of 


government agencies to 


coordinate the needs of institutions of higher education and suggests 


five trends that are apparent in the United 


States: 


1. The degree of involvement, intervention and initiative by the 
government in university affairs will increase greatly. 


2. Governments may be expected to work 
Committees but will exert much more 


more final decisions in the process. 


3. The universities will be invited to 
governments will no longer wait for 
on matters of far reaching national 


with university Grants 
initiative and make many 


participate in planning but 
voluntary bodies to collaborate 
policy. 


4. The day of intuitive improvisation in higher education is over. 


5. Universities will have to relate themselves in manifold ways to 
secondary and post-secondary institutions. 


It would seem from these comments that in future the development 


of public systems of higher education will be in accordance with a 


coordinating body responsible to government 
program of advanced education. 


In establishing government agencies 


for planning a comprehensive 


to plan and coordinate the 


activities of institutions of higher education there are at least three 


problems which must be resolved according to Mitletrt .Cb965): 


1. The problem of deciding what kind of planning agency to create, 


and how to relate the agency to the 
state agency. 


decision making organs of the 
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2. The problem of determining what relationship should exist 
between the state planning agency and individual publicly 
sponsored institutions of higher education. 

3. The problem of defining what planning means in the field of 
higher education and to define the content of state master 
plans for higher education. 

With respect to the problem of deciding what kind of planning 
agency to create, Millett indicates the tendency has been to establish 
boards for coordinating and planning higher education because they tend 
Lor providesa typeror! politicalsisolation against’ partisan groups.” He 
further indicates that although boards are a desirable entity they have 
authority only to recommend and do not have the power to decide which 
seriously limits their effectiveness. 

The problem of defining planning is critical in determining 
the role and responsibility of any agency established to plan and 
coordinate activities of institutions of higher education. Millett 
(1965) stated: 

Planning is a process of determining policies and programs of 
government action but it is not necessarily identified with any 
particullaripartisan political’ point of view?’ Planning has to-do 
with determining policies and programs in a substantive field of 
action--it means planning something. 

In determining the relationship which should exist between a 
coordinating agency responsible for planning and individual public 
institutions of higher education one must consider two principles 
according to Millett (1965): '"(1) planning as a process cannot be 
separated from the operations of the activity involved, and (2) planning 
policy in higher education must depend upon continuing intimate associ- 


ation with the activity itself." 


There is an obvious need to establish a close working 
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aa 
relationship between those who plan and those who carry out the plan, 
and therg are several methods in existence at present which attempt to 
achieve this relationship. One method is to have a single lay board 
for all institutions of higher education; a second device is to include 
on a central board representation from all the individual institutions 
over which the central board has jurisdiction; and the third method is 
to establish a separate board for planning policy and separate staff 
for implementing programs. Regardless of which of these three alterna- 
tives governments choose fer coordinating post-secondary education it 
will be necessary to make provision for planning to ensure development 
of adequate policies. The emphasis which governments give to the 
planning function of coordinating agencies will reflect their intention 


to ensure orderly growth of a higher education system. 
Coordination by Voluntary Agencies 


Ideally one would have expected universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher education to establish voluntary associations which 
would undertake the necessary planning and coordination, however, it 
seems that most colleges and universities have been operating as 
independent and isolated units protecting their own interests. In most 
cases universities and colleges approached provincial governments only 
for increased financial support and normally requests were made and 
decisions reached on the basis of personal interest or political 
expediency. This attitude of meeting immediate and personal demands of 
single institutions coupled with a reluctance to consider the require- 


ments of other institutions sealed the doom of many early attempts to 
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26 
establish voluntary coordinating agencies. 
Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:85) outlined another and probably the 
most important reason for the failure of voluntary coordination 


agreements: 


Voluntary cooperation among universities failed because of its 
characteristics and because, even if it could work, a collection of 
institutions cannot adequately express or safeguard the interests 
of the state in the sphere of higher education. 


There were other more complex problems associated with attempts 
to establish voluntary coordination related to the fact that neither 
government nor the individual institutions are certain about what the 
purpose of post-secondary education ought to be. 

Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:83-84) indicated some of these 
problems: 

The insularity of individual institutions rendered them inade- 

quate to cope with their increasing functions and numbers. As 
they faced increased pressures from government to economize through 
cooperation the institutional leaders made attempts to coordinate 
their activities, Almost all of these efforts were based on the 
principle of voluntary cooperation and, on the whole, resulted in 
little more than talks about cooperation. This was mainly because 
the institutions themselves were caught in the midst of internal 
reforms, which undermined the legitimacy of such efforts or at 
least made them difficult, for external adjustments did not keep 
pace with internal reforms. Moreover, the government, the only 
body that had the power to do so, failed to provide the necessary 


framework within which both meaningful cooperation could take place 
and government responsibilities could be borne. 


The failure of voluntary coordinating arrangements is indicated 
by their disappearance as a strong contending force in the field of post- 
secondary education today. Very few voluntary coordinating agencies 
exist in the Canadian provinces today and those that are in existence 
derive their efficacy from direct or indirect representation to govern- 


ment authorities. Those voluntary agencies that are in existence are 
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Pall) 
organized and maintained to present a unified front to government on 
matters of policy which affects higher education, however, they enjoy 
only the legal right of existence with no authority to act unless they 
obtain government sanction. Provincial governments have moved to 
establish various types of coordinating agencies but this should not 
lead to the conclusion that the problems faced by higher education today 
can be solved only by direct government intervention; it may be that 
legislatures have not provided the proper environment for the nourish- 


ment and growth of voluntary arrangements. 
Conclusions About Development of Coordinating Agencies 


The trend toward government consolidation of planning and 
coordination of higher education is obvious through examining the 
history and development of existing coordinating agencies. The exact 
form of agency established varies considerably from one state or 
province to another but it becomes obvious when investigating each 
coordinating body that the exact type of agency depends on which level 
of government assumes the major responsibility for the cost of that 
education. 

In the United States a large number of coordinating boards have 
developed during recent years, as indicated by Glenny (1.959.+9.1),) Peslhe 
coordinating board (Commission, council, committee) is rapidly gaining 
ascendancy over all methods of coordination. While the single governing 
board arrangment has gained only three new adherents in over thirty 
years, no less than thirteen new coordinating agencies have been formed 


in the past four years and several existing agencies have been given 
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28 
coordinating powers. 

The formation of coordinating boards might indicate that state 
governments need to consolidate existing agencies in efforts to provide 
a unified front in competing for money from the federal government to 
aid in the financing of that education. There is little doubt that the 
real "boom" in development of post-secondary education institutions and 
involvement of society in "advanced" education originally took place in 
the United States. It is also true that particular states rapidly found 
themselves in stiff competition with other states for federal monies to 
provide necessary and desirable expansion in the field of higher education. 
United efforts were of paramount importance in attempts to secure the 
additional monies which most states found they were unable to provide 
and it became extremely important to set up organizations which would 
not only ensure adequate coordination among individual institutions but 
also have the authority and staff which would enable them to deal 
effectively with the federal government and its agencies when negoti- 
ating for increased assistance for higher education. 

The same general trend in development of higher education has 
occurred in Canada, particularly during the past decade, and similar 
trends in establishment of coordinating agencies have prevailed. As 
was noted when considering the growth of coordinating agencies for post- 
secondary education in the United States, the trend is toward estab- 
lishing agencies capable of providing advisory assistance to the state 
government. A similar trend has occurred in Canada over the past ten 
or twelve years--during this time provincial governments have set up 


the legal framework for establishing coordinating commissions with the 
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29 
major responsibility of advising provincial legislatures. It is likely 
that by ensuring greater availability of information, tighter control 
over programs in individual institutions, and professional advice on the 
development and growth of higher education public support for post- 
secondary education would increase. 

The reasons for establishing coordinating agencies are not 
always evident and the type of coordination mechanism implemented 
varies considerably from one province to another. This study focuses 
on the variety of coordinating agencies in existence, their structural 
characteristics and their work activities. Also included is an examina- 
tion of some of the problems encountered by those agencies responsibie 


for coordinating post-secondary education in Canada. 
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CHAPTER 3 
RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


This study represents one part of a larger research project 
focussing on the need for improved planning practices in post-secondary 
education at the provincial level. The larger study was intended to 
provide a research base from which to work toward such improvement by 
focussing on the planning activities of structures (commissions, commit- 
tees, councils, and other agencies) which have been given, or which have 
assumed, some responsibility for coordinating the development of post- 
secondary education in selected provinces. More specifically, the study 
proposed (1) to identify and describe the structures which presently 
hold responsibility for coordinating developments in post-secondary 
education; (2) to identify and classify the planning activities of 
present structures; and (3) to develop alternatives to present organi- 
zation and practices. 

The major study was designed to go forward in three phases. 

The first phase consisted of a questionnaire survey and documentary 
analysis designed to provide descriptions of coordinating structures 

and their planning activities in the ten provinces. The second phase 

of the project was a comparative study of coordinating structures in 
Alberta and Ontario while the third consisted of an intensive examination 
of the planning activities of structures for coordinating developments 

in post-secondary education in Alberta. 


This thesis represents that aspect of the larger research 
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project which was designed to identify structures which were responsible 
for coordination of post-secondary education in each of the ten provinces 
of Canada. Information on the structure and activities of these 
coordinating agencies was collected using a questionnaire as the 


principal technique and using a limited number of interviews to 


supplement missing information. 
Identification of Coordinating Agencies 


The first major task in this project was identification of those 
agencies which held some responsibility for coordination of post- 
secondary education in each province. Letters were forwarded to the 
Deputy Ministers of Education requesting the names of those persons or 
agencies who had some responsibility for coordinating post-secondary 
education in each province. A copy of this letter is included in 
Appendix B, Part One. Since this was the principal method for identi- 
fying those agencies responsible for coordinating post-secondary 
education in each province, information provided by the Deputy Ministers 
determined those agencies which were subsequently contacted for 
information. 

All post-secondary coordinating agencies in Canada have been 
established and formalized within the past ten years as indicated in 
Table 1. The information included in Table 1 was obtained from letters 
received from the Deputy Ministers of Education identifying the 
coordinating agencies in their respective provinces supplemented by data 


obtained from annual reports. 


It would appear that the increased expansion in numbers of 
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TABLE 1 


AGENCIES IDENTIFIED AS RESPONSIBLE FOR COORDINATION AND 
PLANNING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CANADA 


PROVINCE NAME OF AGENCY DATE AGENCY ACT OR STATUTE WHICH LED DATE ACT 
res SSTABLISHED | TO INITIAL FORMATION PASSED 

British Columbia! Division of Post- 1967 

Secondary Services NO; ACR er Ue Ee Cea Belg 

Academic Board 1963 Act of Parliament 1963 
Alberta Universities Commission 1966 Universities Act 1966 

Colleges Commission 1969 Colleges Act 1969 
Sasketchewan Branch of Applied 

Arts and Sciences 1968 Order in Council 1968 
Manitoba University Grants University Grants - 

Commission 1967 Commission Act 1967 

Review and 

Development Branch NOT APPLIC|JABLE 


Ontario 


Ministry of Colleges 


and Universities Order in Council 


Comittee on 
University Affairs 


1972 
Order in Council 


Council of Universities 


Department Generale de 


L'ftnseignement Superieur ALP oP Lee A BOLE 


NCO ea 
1963 


Department Generale de 
L'tnseignement Collegial 


Nova Scotia 


University Grants 


Committee 1963 Assistance Act 
New Erunswick Higher Education Post-Secondary 
Commission 1967 Education Act 1967 
Prince Edward Commission on Post- Act to Establish a 
Island Secondary Education 1959 Comnission on Post- 1968 
Secondary Education 
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58 
post-secondary educational institutions coupled with a rapid rise in 
enrollment during this period forced provincial governments into a 
position where they had to examine more closely expenditures apportioned 
to higher education and at the same time establish some form of 
coordinating agency which could provide them with professional advice on 
the regulation and development of higher education. Regardless of the 
type of coordinating agency established, it is apparent that all provinces 
in Canada moved quickly to organize some form of coordinating agency for 
advanced education in an attempt to safeguard public interest and the 
individual institutions. 

Coordinating agencies were initially organized to deal only with 
the universities but with the rapid growth of other forms of post- 
secondary education and the growth of community colleges, most govern- 
ments also established various types of agencies to provide for 


coordination of all past-secondary education within the province. 
Questionnaire Development 


A second major task in this study was the development of 
questionnaires for collecting data from both directors and personnel 
of coordinating agencies. Before developing questionnaires for use in 
the larger research project a review of some of the available literature 
on coordination of post-secondary education was conducted. The 
literature was then analyzed to determine those types of questions which 
would provide useful information about the characteristics and operation 
of coordinating agencies. This resulted in the development of two 


questionnaires. One questionnaire was designed to be completed by 
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directors who could provide general information about the coordinating 
agency and the other was for personnel who could provide information 
about their work in the agency. 

The questionnaires contained a majority of closed-ended questions 
which permitted ease of answering and simplicity for analysis but 
restricted freedom of response. The questionnaires were presented to 
graduate students and professors of educational administration at the 
University of Alberta for comment and suggestions regarding improvement. 
The format of the questionnaires and some of the content was modified on 
the basis of suggestions made by the graduate students and professors. 
The revised questionnaires are included in Appendix B. Part Two of 
Appendix B contains the directors’ questionnaire and Part Three the 
questionnaire intended for personnel of coordinating agencies. These 
revised questionnaires still consist of a majority of closed-ended 
questions but several questions were included which would allow greater 


freedom of response. 


Questionnaire Distribution 


Once coordinating agencies had been identified and questionnaires 
developed, a letter and a brief summary of the research project were 
forwarded to the director of each agency. A copy of the letter and 
project summary is included in Appendix B, Parts Four and Five. The 
director was asked to cooperate with the research project by completing 
the questionnaire. When the completed directors' questionnaire had 
been received the names of research and administrative staff were 


obtained from the questionnaire. A summary of the research project, a 
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personnel questionnaire and a letter requesting cooperation with the 


research project were forwarded to the research and administrative 
personnel in each agency. A copy of the letter sent to personnel is 
included in Appendix B, Part Six. 

In an attempt to improve responses and obtain a more represen- 
tative sample, reminder letters were sent to all directors and personnel 
who had not completed and returned the questionnaire within a three-week 


pericd. 
Questionnaire Responses 


Directors’ Responses 

Despite the fact that many agencies intended to cooperate with 
the research project, responses were limited. Returns from directors of 
coordinating agencies were good; however, responses from administrative 
and research personnel were limited. The director of each agency listed 


in Table 2 submitted a completed questionnaire. 


Personnel Responses 

Table 3 indicates the number of responses from those research 
and administrative personnel which were identified from the question- 
naire received from directors of those agencies listed in Table 2. 
There were 18 of a possible 41 research and administrative personnel who 
returned completed questionnaires. There were no returns from three of 
the ten coordinating agencies which cooperated with the study and the 
response from personnel in all agencies was low, with the notable 


exception of the Alberta Colleges Commission. 
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TABLE 2 


AGENCIES WHICH SUBMITTED COMPLETED 
DIRECTORS' QUESTIONNAIRES 


PROVINCE AGENCY 
British Columbia Division of Post-Secondary Services 
Alberta Universities Commission 


Colleges Commission 


Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Manitoba University Grants Commission 
Ontario Ministry of Colleges and 


Universities 


Quebec Council of Universities 

Nova Scotia University Grants Committee 
New Brunswick Higher Education Commission 
Prince Edward Island Commission on Post-Secondary 


Education 
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TABLE 3 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES FROM RESEARCH AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 
IN COORDINATING AGENCIES COOPERATING WITH THIS STUDY 


a a a ee 


Number of Number of 
Research & Completed 
Province Agency Administrative Questionnaires 
Personnel Returned 
Identified 
British Division of Post- 
Columbia Secondary Services 3 ii 
Alberta Universities Commission 3 1 
Colleges Commission 7 7 
Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts 
and Sciences 3 y) 
Manitoba University Grants 
Commission 4 0 
Ontario Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities BBE 4 
Quebec Council of Universities B) Z 
Nova Scotia University Grants 
Committee i 1 
New Higher Education 
Brunswick Commission 4 0 
Prince 
Edward Commission on Post- 
Island Secondary Education 6) 0 
TOTALS 41 18 
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Interview Procedures 


As a result of the lack of responses from some agencies and in 
an effort to complement data from those agencies which had cooperated 
with the study, directors and personnel of selected agencies were 
interviewed. A complete list of persons interviewed, the positions they 
held in their coordinating agency and the date of the interview is 
included in Table 4. 

The interviews were not structured but were designed to obtain 
general information which could not be obtained from completed question- 
naires or which described the activities of the coordinating agency in 
more detail. It was also anticipated that personal interviews with key 
personnel in coordinating agencies might improve the rate of response 
to the questionnaire. Annual reports were collected if they were 
available, to provide supplementary information which would assist in 


determining the activities of each coordinating agency. 
Agencies Cooperating with this Study 


Although this study did identify those agencies holding a 
major responsibility for coordinating post-secondary education in each 
province it was not possible to include information about each agency 
in this report. There were two major reasons for not including all 
coordinating agencies in the report: 

1. There was a lack of cooperation from the directors of some 
agencies in completing questionnaires and supplying other 


information. 
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TABLE 4 


LIST OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED FOR THIS RESEARCH PROJECT 
ee ee nee PILE Coovetatet with ths afew. Te seas’ etasne. = 


Person Title Date of Interview 


Mr. H. Thompson Chairman, Alberta Universities 


Commission /Nayag Ol lowe sd Rae ee 
Mr. H. Kolesar Chairman, Alberta Colleges 

Commission Aprad Jom 1972 
Mr. W. Sharpe Chief Post-Secondary Programs, 


Applied Arts and Science Branch, 
Saskatchewan Department of 
Education May SyeUo7 2 


Miss Matheson Chief Health Services, Applied 
Arts and Science Branch, 
Saskatchewan Department of 
Education May 8, 1972 


Mr. G. Clarke Community Colleges Division 
Manitoba Department of Colleges 
and University Affairs April 28, 1972 


Mr. H. Jackson Director, Applies Arts and 
Technology Ontario Department 
of Colleges and Universities May 1; 1972 


Mr. A. P. Gordon Assistant Deputy Minister 
Ontario Department of Colleges 
and Universities May 2; 1972 


Mr. G. Gauthier President, Quebec Council of 
Universities May 4, 1972 
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2. The complete lack of response by research and administrative 
personnel in some agencies whose directors did cooperate with 
the study would not permit comparisons to be made. 

The two factors listed above resulted in a decision to include 
in the thesis only that information supplied by directors of those 
coordinating agencies which cooperated with the study. In some places 
the information supplied by directors was supplemented by information 


contained in annual reports or obtained from interviews. 
Directors' Questionnaire 


Data selected for inclusion in this study were taken mainly from 
the directors’ questionnaire which is included in Part Two of Appendix 
B. The questionnaire is divided into three sections on the basis of 
questions concerning the establishment ot the coordinating agency, the 
structural characteristics of the agency and the specific work functions 
of the agency. 

Those questions regarding the establishment of the coordinating 
agency included: 

1. What date was the agency established? 

2. What legislation (if any) led to the formation of the agency? 
3. What organization is the agency responsible for coordinating? 
4. What are the terms of reference of the agency? 

Questions concerning structural characteristics were designed 
to determine if there was a board associated with the agency, the number 


of staff members working in the agency and the extent to which part-time 


staff were utilized. 
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Questions in Section C of the questionnaire were designed to 
obtain concise yet descriptive details concerning the activities of 
each agency. Questions concerning the objectives of the agency, how 
objectives are determined, and to whom the agency was responsible 
provided information about the framework within which the agency 
operated. 

Questions 5, 6 and 13 of Part C were designed to determine the 
major work emphasis of the coordinating agency, the emphasis given to 
various methods used to achieve objectives and the factors which have 
tended to limit the success of the agency. These questions were closed- 
ended and respondents were asked to use the following scale when 
answering each question: 

M - major emphasis 
S - some emphasis 
'L - little emphasis 

N - no emphasis 

Questions 7 and 8 of Section C requested information about the 
type of projects which the coordinating agency had undertaken during the 
past year. Question 7 asked respondents to indicate which projects had 
originated as a result of a request from outside the agency and to identify 
the person initiating the request. Question 8 focused on those projects 


which had originated within the agency and the initiator of each project. 
Summary 


The limited information obtained from many of the agencies 


identified as holding a responsibility for coordinating post-secondary 
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42 
education in Canada resulted in a decision to include in this thesis 
only information supplied by directors of coordinating agencies. The 
information included in the following chapters represents data provided 
by the directors of those agencies listed in Table 2 supplemented by 
annual reports or interviews wherever possible. The information 
presented in subsequent chapters is representative of the nature, 
functions and activities of those post-secondary coordinating agencies 


which cooperated with the research project. 
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CHAPTER 4 
STRUCTURE AND PURPOSES OF COORDINATING AGENCIES 


The wide variety and complexity of structures which exist to 
coordinate post-secondary education in the various provinces throughout 
Canada is not surprising. McConnell (1965:6) comments on the problem of 
developing tidy organizations for coordinating post-secondary education: 

Those familiar with American higher education, the subtle nature 

of human motivation, and the social forces that play on individuals 
and institutions will not be surprised with the conclusion 

that no neat pattern can be designed, despite the need for ration- 
ality and the purposeful differentiation. This inability to 
systemize higher education will annoy the doctrinaire in planning 
and in public administration who is preoccupied with formal struc- 
ture, stable and tidy organization, and detailed control; and it 
will baffle the thoughtful educator who would like to make higher 
education more orderly without organizing it rigidly... 

Most coordinating agencies are normally established after a 
study or an investigation into the needs of post-secondary education 
within a province. The different structures which legislatures have 
developed for coordination reflect the priorities assigned to post- 


secondary education and the particular need to develop some form of 


coordinating agency. 
Coordinating Structures 


On the basis of information supplied by directors of coordinating 
agencies, each agency was classified as either intermediary or depart- 
mental. Table 5 includes a classification by type of the agencies 


which have responsibility for coordinating post-secondary education in 
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PROVINCE 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


ALBERTA 


SASKATCHEWAN 
MANITOBA 


ONTARIO 


QUEBEC 


NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
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TABLE 5 


CLASSIFICATION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF COORDINATING AGENCIES, 


MAY 1972 
NAME OF AGENCY TYPE OF PERSON TO WHOM NUMBER OF 
AGENCY THE AGENCY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPORTS COORDINATED 


Division of Post- 
Secondary Services 


ie ad 
Departmental Deputy Minister v 
of Education 


: Minister of 
oe acer | | 
Intermediary Minister of : 5 
Advanced Education 


Deputy Minister 6 
of Education 


Ww 


Universities 
Commission 


Colleges Commission 


Branch of Applied Departmental 


Arts and Sciences 


Minister of 
University Grants Colleges and 
Commi.ssion University Affairs 


La Minister of 
Ministry of Colleges Departmental Colleges and not 
and Universities University Affairs | Specified 


Intermediary 


Minister of 
. ¢ : 

Council of Intermediary Paneawien 9 
Universities 

, E : Minister of 
University Grants Intermediary Faucet ion 13 
Committee 

: Lieutenant 

jo 1 3 i e a6 fy 13 
Higher Education Intermediary Bee 
Commission 
Commission on Post- Intermediary Minister of 2 


Education 


Secondary Education 


45 
various provinces. There was a total of seven agencies which were 
classified as intermediary and three which were classified as depart- 
mental which cooperated with this study. The Alberta Colleges and 
Universities Commissions, Manitoba University Grants Commission and 
Quebec Council of Universities provide four examples of the type of 
agency which acts as an intermediate advisory committee with statutory 
authority to exercise control over the operation of some aspects of 
individual institutions. 

British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario have established 
separate departments or ministries for coordinating post-secondary 
education. The British Columbia Division of Post-Secondary Services, 
the Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts and Sciences, and the Ontario 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities are examples of structures which 
have been established by government as separate from the department of 
education having specific duties in coordination of post-secondary 
education. 

Table 5 also indicates that the majority of coordinating 
agencies from which responses were obtained reported directly to the 
Minister of Education. The British Columbia Academic Board, both the 
University and Colleges Commissions in Alberta, the Manitoba University 
Grants Commission, Quebec Council of Universities, Nova Scotia Univer- 
sity Grants Committee and Prince Edward Island Commission on Post= 
Secondary Education all indicated that they were directly responsible 
to the corresponding minister. This is not a surprising finding since 
all these agencies are classified as intermediary agencies and this 


type of agency is usually established to give advice directly ‘to’ the 
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minister responsible for post-secondary education. The one notable 
exception exists in the case of the New Brunswick Higher Education 
Commission which reports its activities and advises the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the needs for post-secondary education in that 
province. Those coordinating agencies which are classified as depart- 
mental agencies normally report to a Deputy Minister or Assistant 
Minister of Education as indicated in Table 5. The British Columbia 
Division of Post-Secondary Services and Saskatchewan Branch of Applied 
Arts and Sciences report to a deputy minister or his equivalent. Since 
these agencies are established provincial departments they have 

skilled administrators to coordinate internal activities of the depart- 
ment and to advise the ministers. 

The fact that intermediary agencies report directly to the 
minister whereas departmental agencies report to a deputy minister 
reflects the purpose for which the agencies were established. Inter- 
mediary agencies were created to act in an advisory capacity to the 
government minister responsible for ensuring provincial legislatures 
provide adequately for post-secondary educational needs. Departmental 
agencies, on the other hand, respond more to informational and adminis- 
trative needs of the individual institutions and other government 


established agencies. 
Organizational Relationships 


In a number of provinces there exists more than one agency 
responsible for coordination of post-secondary education. This presents 


a unique situation whereby the individual post-secondary institutions 
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47 
find they are required to cooperate with both intermediary and depart- 
mental coordinating agencies. Figures 3, 4, and 5 are diagrams illus- 
trating the type of organizational relationships in existence in three 
selected Canadian provinces. The organizational relationships for 
coordination of post-secondary education in British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Quebec were selected since they are representative of the wide 
variety of coordinating structures in existence in Canada. A close 
examination of these diagrams reveals the complexity and variety of 
organizations which exist to attempt adequate coordination of higher 
education. In the case of British Columbia, the Division of Post- 
Secondary Services is the departmental agency responsible for coordin- 
ating all aspects of post-secondary education in the province while the 
Academic Board advises the Minister of Education only with respect to 
university matters. 

In Manitoba, there are two intermediary advisory bodies: the 
University Grants Committee, which is responsibie for university 
coordination and the Community College Council which advises the 
Minister of Colleges and the University Affairs on matters affecting 
the provincial community colleges. The Manitoba Ministry of Colleges 
and University Affairs also has its own departmental agency designed 
mainly to provide control and cooperation in the growth and development 
of the community college system. 

In Quebec, the system of coordination of post-secondary educa- 
tion is rather complex and includes the Superior Council of Education 
which plays a minor role in university coordination since the Council 


of Universities was established in 1969 to advise the minister specifically 
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Figure 3: Organizational relationships for coordination of 
post-secondary education in British Columbia. 
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Figure 5: 
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Organizational chart for the Quebec Ministry of Education 


showing the relationships between agencies responsbile for coordinating post- 


secondary education in the province. 
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on the needs of higher education and university research. There is also 
a departmental agency, the Department Generale de 1'Enseignement 
Superieur (D.G.E.S.) which works in close cooperation with the Council 
of Universities to ensure the orderly development of higher education 

in, the, province... One. point of ‘particular. interest. ini the Quebec higher 
education system is the fact that colleges are not considered to be a 
part of the post-secondary system. The term post-secondary education 

in Quebec refers exclusively to the university system of education. 

The previous examples of organizational forms in existence for 
coordinating post-secondary education indicates the unique situation 
which can develop whereby individual institutions must cooperate with 
more than one agency. The division of responsibilities is not always 
clearly indicated between the coordinating agencies and a complexity of 
inter-relationships develops between government, coordinating agencies 
and individual institutions. The individual post-secondary institutions 
must cooperate with both departmental and intermediary coordinating 
agencies, the intermediary agencies must establish credibility with 
both individual institutions and government, and departmental agencies 
often provide administrative services for both the government and the 


intermediary bodies. 
Objectives of Coordinating Agencies 


The objectives of coordinating agencies established by statute 
are easily identified since the terms of reference for operation of this 
type of coordinating agency are normally outlined in the statute. For 


those post-secondary coordinating agencies in Canada which are classified 
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as departmental it is not easy to identify objectives as there are no 
stated terms of reference; usually they operate on the basis of govern- 
ment policies which are made explicit through a deputy minister or his 
equivalent. It was for this reason that directors of all coordinating 
agencies participating with the study were asked to identify the 
primary objectives of their agency. Table 6 lists the primary objec- 


tives of each coordinating agency as perceived by the director. 


Intermediary Agencies 


In the case of intermediary agencies most responses from 
directors were consistent with the expectation that their perceived 
objectives would correspond closely with the terms of reference. 
Appendix C includes the terms of reference for three selected inter- 
mediary coordinating agencies. A comparison of the terms of reference 
(Appendix C) with the directors' perceived objectives (Table 6) for 
the Alberta Universities Commission, the Manitoba Grants Commission 
and the Quebec Council of Universities revealed several similarities. 
All three agencies were established in statute to exercise some measure 
of control over financial-budgetary matters affecting universities and 
in each case, the director perceived these to be among the major functions 
Of the agency. “ALT three agencies were directed to carry out a planning 
and coordinating function and all three directors indicated this was one 
of the major purposes of their agency. It is evident that in the case 
of all three intermediary agencies the directors' perceived objectives 
correspond closely with the terms of reference under which the agency 


was established. 


It is of considerable interest to note that one of the directors 
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TABLE 6 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVES OF AGENCIES AS PERCELVED BY THE DIRECTOR 


PROVINCE NAME OF AGENCY OBJECTIVES 
a i 

BRITISH Division of Post- i. Give leadership in development of post- 
COLUMBIA Secondary Services secondary education. 


2. Coordinate post-secondary education, 
3. Monitor the institutions to maintain 
effectiveness and efficiency. 


a 


ALBERTA Universities 1. Inquire into financial needs of universities. 
Commission 2. Gather and make available information re 
university education. 
3. Divide funds equitably between universities. 
4. Regulate establishment or extension of 
programs of study. 
a a a ee i ee 


Colleges Commission 1. Information not supplied. 
SASKATCHEWAN Branch of Applied 1. Assessment and evaluation. 
Arts and Seiences 2. Planning. 


3. Coordination, 
4. Supervision. 
5. Administration, 


MANITOBA University Grants 1. Devise a means whereby the Commission is 
Commission able to discharge its responsibility without 

interfering with institutional autonomy. 

2. To act as an initiator of activities de- 
signed to assist the institutions. 

3. To promote cooperative endeavors which assist - 
the institutions. 

4. To act as a buffer between government and 
universities. 

5. To establish credibility with government 
and universities. 

6. To distribute funds in an equitable way. 

7. To support practicable program innovation. 


ee OOO 


ONTARIO Ministry of Colleges 1. Coordinate developments in post-secondary 
and Universities education. 
2. Provide technical assistance to colleges. 
3. Coordinate contract training for government 
agencies. 
4. Provide secretarial service to Council of 
Regents, 


—_— eee eee rr rrrhahar ee ee 


QUEBEC Council of 1. Determine objectives of higher education 
Universities 2. Determine how weil universities meet their 
objectives. 
3. Analyze university budgets. 


er ----O O — —— — —— 


NOVA SCOTIA University Grants 1. Coordinate all metters pertaining to post- 
Conmit tee secondary education in the province. 

NEW BRUNSWICK Higher Education 1. Advise government on university needs. 
Commission 2. Allocate public funds fairly among 


universities and colleges. 
3. Develop the most satisfactory pattern of 
post-secondary education for the province. 
4. To encourage coordination and cooperation 
among post-secondary institutions in the 
province and Atlantic region. 


PRINCE Commission on Post- 1. hudget submissions to Department of 
EDWARD Secondary Education Education. 
ISLAND 2. Liason between government and institutions 


of post-secondary education, 

3. Direct planning cand development of post- 
secondary education. 

4. Provide students with adequate post-secondary 
educational opportunities. 
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of an intermediary coordinating agency went beyond the terms of reference 
in assessing the objectives of his agency. The terms of reference for 
Quebec's Council of Universities (Appendix C) do not indicate any require- 
ment to "determine objectives of higher education" but the director indi- 
cated this was one objective with a high priority. It would seem that 

in the Quebec Council of Universities there is a definite attempt being 
made to rectify the one major source of conflict which Hurtubise and 

Rowat (1970:80) believe to be the cause of many deficiencies in university- 
government relations: 

If there is a single cause which is to be blamed for the short- 
comings of present government-university relations more than any 
other, it is probably the lack of clarity about the aims of higher 
education. It is a cumulative matter, ranging from the uncertainties 
of the universities themselves about their intended and actual roles 
in society, through the bewildering and awkward attempts at inter- 
university links and organizations, to the so-far restrained, but 
impatient and inconsistent, attempts of provincial governments to 
deal with universities and with the whole system of higher 
education. 

An examination of the perceived objectives of all intermediary 
coordinating agencies listed in Table 6 clearly indicates that all 
directors considered one of their major objectives was to serve as a 
"buffer" between universities and government. Responses vary from the 
Prince Edward Island Commission on Post-Secondary Education response 
"liason between government and institutions of post-secondary education" 
to Manitoba's University Grants Committee reply "to act as a buffer 
between governments and universities." 

It is apparent from this range of responses that intermediary 
coordinating agencies have attempted to assume and accept the role for 


which they were established. They do attempt to act as advisors to 


governments, to establish credibility with individual institutions of 
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higher education and to act in the role of a mediator in disputes arising 


over higher education. 


Departmental Agencies 


An examination of the directors’ perceived objectives for those 
agencies which could be classified as departmental indicates, as one 
might expect, an emphasis on administration. The British Columbia 
Division of Post-Secondary Services, Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts 
and Sciences and Ontario's Ministry of Colleges and Universities all 
indicate significant emphasis is given to such things as maintaining 
effectiveness and efficiency, supervision and provision of technical 
assistance. In addition to providing these administrative services 
they also indicate that providing leadership, planning and coordination 
are important objectives for their agencies. The wide range of object- 
tives listed by directors of departmental agencies indicates the large 
and varied number of services which these agencies attempt to provide 
on a day-to-day basis. 

Two observations about departmental coordinating agencies may 
merit mention when examining the broad spectrum of objectives listed by 
the directors. In the first place, it is interesting to note the 
general consistency and agreement among directors with respect to the 
primary objectives of this type of agency. In the second instance, 
because the objectives are numerous and varied, departmental agencies 


would require large staffs in order to discharge their responsibilities 


efficiently and effectively. 
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Common Objectives 


In a more general sense, it should be noted from an examination 
of Table 6 that all coordinating agencies are concerned with matters 
which could be classified as financial-budgetary. Responses indicate 
that financial involvement ranges from advising the Minister of Education 
on the financial needs of individual institutions to analyzing budgets 
and distributing funds equitably among colleges and universities. 

In the area of planning and coordination, directors expressed 
concern for establishing credibility, gaining recognition from the 
institutions which they coordinate, and encouraging greater cooperation 
among these institutions. There was also considerable agreement on the 
need for more precise planning at the institutional level and for exer- 
cising a measure of control over the extension and implementation of 
new programs. The New Brunswick Higher Education Commission indicated 
a need for developing a "master plan" for post-secondary education in 
the province. 

The primary objectives of each organization responsible for 
coordination of post-secondary education in Canada vary considerably 
and it is difficult to determine whether terms such as "planning," 
"coordination' and "evaluation" mean similar things to each agency. It 
can probably be assumed, however, that each provincial agency is con- 
cerned about the orderly growth of a system of post-secondary education 
in their province which will provide maximum opportunity to individuals 
participating in the program, meaningful cooperation among the insti- 
tutions offering post-secondary educational programs, and at the same 


time ensure that the costs are reasonable. The real concern is that 
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expectations of individuals interested in post-secondary education, 
autonomy of institutions and the concerns of government are safeguarded 


in the interest of all persons holding a share of responsibility for 


higher education in that province. 
Internal Structure of Coordinating Agencies 


The staffing characteristics of post-secondary educational 
coordinating agencies are outlined in Table 7. The agencies are listed 
by province and the number of staff members who perform administrative, 
research, secretarial and financial services is indicated. Directors 
of agencies were asked to classify their full-time staff on the basis 
of their main area of work responsibility into these categories. 

Several points of interest are evident from the information 
in Table 7. Most coordinating agencies employ a large number of per- 
sonnel whose main responsibility can be classified as secretarial or 
clerical. The British Columbia Division of Post-Secondary Services 
employs six of its ten full-time staff members in this capacity, the 
Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts and Sciences indicates that ten 
members of a staff of twenty-four provide this service. 

The lack of a significant number of staff members who could 
be classified as mainly involved with research is apparent in almost 
all coordinating agencies. The Alberta Universities Commission and 
Nova Scotia University Grants Committee are indicative of coordinating 
agencies with no staff that might be classified as having a major 
research responsibility. The Quebec Council of Universities and New 


Brunswick Higher Education Commission are noticeable exceptions 
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TABLE 7 


STAFFING CHARACTERISTICS OF COORDINATING AGENCIES 


PRINCE 
DWARD 


Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education 


NAME _OF AGENCY NUMBER NUMBER OF STAFF MEMBERS st—‘“‘sCSs~sS~S STAFF MEMBER 
ADMINIS- RESEARCH DG Ris ae PART TOTAL 
TRATIVE TARIAL & CIAL TIME FULL 
CHER GAT TIME 
RITISH Division of Post- 
OLUMBIA Secondary Services 10 
ALBERTA Universities 
ae 5 2 1 
Comm] sSion 
ASKATCHEWAN [Branch of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 10 = 24 
University Grants 
Commission 2 2 = 8 
ONTARIO Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities NOT | SUPPLIED 
Council of 
Universities 2 4 5 nl 
NOVA SCOTIA [University Grants 
Committee 2 = 1 4 3} 
EW BRUNSWICK] Higher Education 
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having four out of eleven and three out of nine staff members respec- 
tively with a major responsibility for research. 

All coordinating agencies employ one financial advisor with 
the exception of the Prince Edward Island Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education which has none and the Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts 
and Sciences which employs nine of twenty-four members for providing 
advice on financial matters. 

Most coordinating agencies make use of some part-time 
assistance which is normally for clerical-secretarial duties. The 
British Columbia Division of Post-Secondary Services employed five 
part-time assistants in 1971 and the Quebec Council of Universities 
employed five. The varying degree to which part-time employment is 
utilized by the coordinating agencies probably reflects to some degree 
the nature of work in which they are engaged and the financial resources 
which are available to then. 

As might be expected when considering the total number of 
personnel employed in coordinating agencies, departmental agencies have 
the largest number of full-time staff and intermediary agencies normally 
have small staffs. Government departments tend to emphasize clerical- 
administrative functions and collection of data which obviously requires 
employment of a large oar: staff members. Intermediary agencies 
tend to stress their advisory function and normally have small staffs 
as they often use the data and statistics which are available in provin- 
cial departments. Staffing characteristics vary considerably from one 
agency to another; the composition of each staff tends to reflect the 


nature for which the agency was established, the particular post- 
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60 
secondary educational needs of the area, and the financial resources 


available to the agency. 


Summary 


In this chapter, coordinating agencies were classified as being 
departmental or intermediary on the basis of information supplied by 
the director. There was an examination of the organizational relation- 
ships established to coordinate post-secondary education in three 
selected provinces. The primary objectives of each agency as perceived 
by the director were discussed and the staffing characteristics of each 
agency were outlined. It is evident from an examination of the mech- 
anisms established of the objectives of each agency and of their staffing 
characteristics that coordinating agencies must perform a wide variety 
of functions. The diversity of functions which each agency must perform 
is best determined from an examination of the type of coordination 
activities carried out by each agency. Chapter 5 examines the activities 
of coordinating agencies as well as some of the accomplishments and 
problems associated with coordinating post-secondary education in 


selected provinces. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF COORDINATING AGENCIES 


Most coordinating agencies in Canada were established for the 
main purpose of budget review and control. There has, however, been a 
trend away from the function of budget rationalization on the part of 
many agencies responsible for coordinating post-secondary education in 
the United States. Berdahl (1971:99) indicates the trend in work activi- 
ties of coordinating agencies is moving from that of budget review to 
planning activities. It seemed appropriate therefore to investigate the 
functions performed by coordinating agencies in Canada to determine 


whether similar changes in functions have taken place. 


Work Emphasis in Coordinating Agencies 


In this study directors were asked to indicate the degree to 
which emphasis was placed on various activities in which the coordinating 
agency was engaged. The question was closed-ended and listed the fol- 
lowing activities which were identified from the literature as those in 
which coordinating agencies normally engaged: 

1. Reviewing budgets and allocating resources 
2. Developing new programs 

3. Changing present programs 

4. Implementing newly developed plans 

5. Preparing information for policy makers 


6. Coordinating the work of institutions. 
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The directors of each coordinating agency were asked to indicate 
the emphasis that their particular agency placed on each of these activi- 
ties. Responses to the closed-ended question are contained in Table 8 
and indicate almost without exception that the major function performed 
by coordinating agencies at the time of the study was reviewing budgets 
and allocating resources. 

The only agency which did not place major emphasis on reviewing 
budgets and allocating resources was the British Columbia Division of Post- 
Secondary Services; the director ranked it as an activity which was given 


"some emphasis." 


It would appear from the near unanimity of response that 
coordinating agencies in Canada are still placing a heavy emphasis on the 
one function for which they were formed. Contrary to the trend which 
Berdahl (1971:99) indicated was developing in the United States, almost 
all coordinating agencies in Canada placed stress on the budgetary 
allocation function as being of major importance. 

There may be some indication that coordinating agencies are 
relating budgetary activities more closely to a planning-coordinating 


"preparing information for policy makers" 


function; it was observed that 
and "coordinating the work of institutions" were ranked as activities 
which are given considerable emphasis. All ten agencies rated "prepar- 
ation of information for policy makers" as an activity given either 
major or some emphasis. Seven agencies placed major emphasis on 
coordinating the work of institutions and the other three attributed 
"some emphasis" to this function. The trend towards the planning- 


coordinating function is, however, not clearly defined and certainly 


could not be considered well established. 
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It is evident from an examination of Table 8 that coordinating 
agencies were not involved in developing new programs or in changing 
existing programs of individual institutions. Only the Quebec Council 
of Universities and the Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts and Sciences 
attribute major emphasis to developing programs. None of the ten 
coordinating agencies with the exception of the Saskatchewan Branch of 
Applied Arts and Sciences placed a major emphasis on "changing present 


programs." 


It is conceivable that since this agency is departmental it 
must deal in an administrative capacity with each individual post- 
secondary institution in assiting with establishment of new programs 
and revision of those programs in existence. While all coordinating 


agencies may be invoived indirectly with programs offered by each 


institution, this is not one of their major activities. 


Methods Used to Achieve Agency Objectives 


Another question in the study asked directors to indicate the 
emphasis given to using various methods or techniques in achieving their 
objectives. The question was again a closed-ended question and asked 
each director to indicate the emphasis in their agency placed on each of 
the following: 

L. Data processing 

2. Operations research 
3. Economic analysis 

4, Program budgeting 

5. Cost-benefit analysis 


6. Systems analysis 
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7. Critical path method 
8. Program evaluation review technique 
9. Demographic projection. 

The major reason for using this particular question was to 
identify the emphasis given to various processes used by coordinating 
agencies which enabled them to perform their functions. Responses to 
this question are outlined in Table 9. 

Examination of the responses outlined in Table 9 indicates no 
clearly defined pattern or frequency with which the various coordinating 
agencies use different methods or techniques to attain their objectives. 
Each agency seems to emphasize a different type of technique in their 
day-to-day operation; some agencies employ data processing, others stress 
economic analysis and some emphasize demographic projection. There is a 
distinct possibility that similar techniques used to achieve work 
objectives are recognized by different terms by each agency and the 
lack of clarity of terms may well have affected the overall response. 

On closer analysis of the responses in Table 9 it is interesting 
to note the number of agencies which use a project approach to attain 
objectives. The Saskatchewan Branch of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Manitoba University Grants Commission, Ontario Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities and the Quebec Council of Universities all place a major 
emphasis on the use of Program Evaluation Review Technique (PERT). 

This project management approach toward attaining objectives has become 
particularly prominent in recent years and has the distinct advantage 
of making it possible to monitor effectively ongoing projects which are 


being carried out in an agency. This emphasis on a project approach 
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67 
to coordination and planning of post-secondary education may suggest 
that agencies are stressing efficiency in the work which they are 
doing and also indicates a stress on management techniques which can 
provide immediate data access in any ongoing project and at the same 
time permit evaluation of these activities. 

Another interesting point arises when comparing the major work 
emphasis of coordinating agencies with the methods or techniques used 
to achieve objectives. Considering the fact that almost all post- 
secondary coordinating agencies in Canada stress the budgeting function 
and allocation of funds one might expect a major emphasis on such things 
as economic analysis, program budgeting, cost-benefit analysis, demo- 
graphic projection and similar techniques. However, only one coordinating 
agency placed major emphasis on economic analysis, two agencies stress 
program budgeting, one agency emphasizes cost-benefit analysis and only 


four agencies accentuate the use of demographic projection. 
Projects in Various Agencies 


In a further effort to determine how the perceived objectives 
of coordinating agencies were being pursued, directors were asked to 
supply information indicating specific projects which had been 
initiated either in response to requests from outside the agency or 
from members within the agency. The report of projects which follows 
is indicative of the type of activities carried out by coordinating 
agencies and is outlined for each province separately with the 


exception of British Columbia and Prince Edward Island for which no 


projects were reported. 
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Alberta 

The Universities Commission was engaged in a number of continuing 
studies and participated in studies with at least two other agencies. 

The Commission was involved in the studies of the Inter-Provincial 
Committee on the Academic Inventory for the Prairie Provinces, the 
proposal for a school of optometry in Western Canada and the survey of 
pre-student expenses. Surveys in cooperation with the Post-Secondary 
Subcommittee of the Council of Ministers included a survey of provincial 
government assistance for post-secondary education and a study of student 
origin. 

The Colleges Commission submitted a brief to the Commission on 
Educational Planning concerning the goals and nature of the college 
system in Alberta. They expanded their Master Planning Project to 
include consideration of the future development of all phases of post- 
secondary non-university education. The Commission also undertook an 
agreement with the Universities Coordinating Council to investigate 
problems encountered by students transferring from colleges to univer- 
sities and cooperated with the Universities Commission in a joint study 
of financial, library and computer needs of the post-secondary educa- 


tional system in Alberta. 


Saskatchewan 

The Branch of Applied Arts and Sciences cooperated with the 
Department of Health in development of a two-year program in psychiatric 
nursing. They also initiated projects in health-science programming and 


special area vocational training opportunities. 
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Manitoba 

The Universities Grants Commission undertook, in response to a 
request from the Inter-Provincial Committee on University Rationalization, 
an inventory of academic programs. The Grants Committee initiated work on 
revised enrolment projections, a study of students' plans for post- 
secondary education, and a task force study on computer network 


development. 


Ontario 

The Ministry of Colleges and Universities worked on a project of 
college multi-year planning via computer simulation models at the request 
of the Chairman of the Council of Regents. Internally they initiated 
projects to simplify federal purchase of adult training and to develop 
a grant formula for CAAT (College of Applied Arts and Technology) 


operation. 


Quebec 


The Council of Universities responded to numerous requests from 
the Minister of Education, undertook studies of training of teachers 
by universities, gave advice on sectorial planning in the applied 
sciences as well as on university presses and entrances standards. The 
Council also undertook surveys of new programs and of continuing 


education. 


Nova Scotia 
The Grants Committee cooperated in a study of the eligibility 
of part-time students for grants. Internally, the Committee initiated 


a study of staff and space utilization, studied faculty workload and 
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70 
qualifications, and also commissioned a study of the activities of the 


Committee itself. 


New Brunswick 

Projects and activities of the Commission stimulated by outside 
agencies were primarily those of university presidents and rectors 
involving the review of proposals for new programs and requests for 
special grants. The Commission initiated public hearings on post- 
secondary education, called for briefs from institutions and worked on 
the preparation of a new financial formula for university grants. 

Close examination of the projects carried out by these coordin- 
ating agencies indicates the complexity of activities which have been 
undertaken to ensure adequate coordination. Coordinating agencies must 
respond to demands from outside their agency as well as initiate projects 


within their agency to ensure effective coordination. 


Aneas Of Greatest and Least Success im Coordination 


The range of activities in which coordinating agencies are 
required to participate varies considerably from one province to another 
as evidenced in the previous section. The major emphasis in the work of 
each agency is concentrated on the budgetary allocation function but it 
is obvious that there are numerous other tasks and responsibilities with 
which the coordinating agencies must cope in daily operation. 

One of the purposes of this study was to identify those functions 


or work areas in which the agency has been most and least successful. 


Directors of coordinating agencies were asked to identify these areas 
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of most and least success by responding to the following open-ended 


questions: 
1. List the areas of work or functions in which the agency has 
been most successful in achieving its objectives. 
2. List the areas of work or functions in which the agency has 
been least successful in achieving its objectives. 
Responses to the two questions varied considerably from one 


coordinating agency to another and are outlined in Table 10 and Table 11. 


Areas of Most Success 

An examination of the responses outlined in Table 10 indicates 
considerable variety in the activities which directors believed their 
agencies were successful in achieving. Almost all directors indicated 
that they had been most successful in reviewing budgets and in achieving 
equitable distribution of funds to individual institutions. The Alberta 
Universities Commission, Quebec Council of Universities and New Brunswick 
Higher Education Commission all indicate particular success in the area 
of budgets and responses range from "equitable distribution of funds to 
universities" to "eliminating practice of deficit financing by univer- 
sities." The stress on the budgetary and resource allocation function 
of coordinating agencies is again very evident and it is significant to 
note that agencies believe they are discharging their responsibility for 
these functions successfully. 

One additional area of success appears to be prominent from 
the responses of directors which might be classified as achieving 
cooperation and improved coordination. The British Columbia Division 


of Post-Secondary Services, Manitoba University Grants Commission, 
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TABLE 10 


AREAS OF WORK IN WHICH AGENCY HAS BEEN MOST 
SUCCESSFUL IN ACHIEVING ITS OBJECTIVES 


PROVINCE NAME OF AGENCY AREAS OF MOST SUCCESS 

ae a ee sae I ee EE yp eo ge 

BRITISH Division of Post- 1. Articulation between colleges and universities. 

COLUMBIA Secondary Services 2. Coordination. 

ALBERTA - Universities 1. Equitable distribution of funds to universities. 
Commission 2. Balanced development of university facilities. 
Colleges Commission 1. None specified. 

SASKATCHEWAN Branch of Applied 1. None specified, 
Arts and Sciences 

MANITOBA University Grants 1. Inter-university cooperation and coordination. 
Commission 2. Capital development programs. 


3. Acting as mediators. 


ONTARIO Ministry of Colleges 1. Coordination and development, 
and Universities 


QUEBEC Council of 1. Review of programs. 
Universities 2. Review of budgets. 
3. Review of research grants. 


NOVA SCOTIA University Grants 1. None specified. 
Committee 


NEW Higher Education 1, Integrating capital and operating support for 
BRUNSWICK Commission universities. 
2. Eliminating practice of deficit financing by 
universities. 
3. Remaining within budgetary provisions. 
4. Stimulating redefinition of teacher training 
programs and objectives. 
5. Stimulating inter-university cooperation in 
specific projects. 
6. Inter-provincial cooperative agreements for 
training residents in specialized studies not 
aval vabillienheken: |. 


PRINCE Commission on Post- 1. Assisting Holland College in its inception and 
EDWARD Secondary Education growth and University of P.E.1. 
ISLAND 2. Cooperation with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 


and P.E.L. grants committees. 
3. Cooperation with Statistics Canada in pre- 


paring uniform student and financial reports. 


ye) 


TABLE 11 


AREAS OF WORK IN WHICH AGENCY HAS BEEN_LEAST SUCCESSFUL IN ACHIEVING 
ITS OBJECTIVES 


a eS ee er ee ee eee ee eae ee 


PROVINCE NAME OF AGENCY AREAS OF LEAST SUCCESS 
BRITISH Division of Post- 1. Controlling expenditures of the institutions. 
COLUMBIA Secondary Services 
ALBERTA Universities Commission 1. Enrollment projections, 
2. Integration of programs and resource use. 
Colleges Commission 1. None Specified 
SASKATCHEWAN Branch of Applied 1. None specified. 


Arts and Sciences 


MANITOBA University Grants 1. Inability to devise efficient system for 
Commission obtaining information. 
2. Inability to discover what should be done for 
universities to enable them to adapt to 
changing conditions. 


ONTARIO Ministry of Colleges 1. Simplifying procedures for contract training 
and Universities for all government agencies. 
QUEBEC Council of Universities 1. Various subjects which were too casual or too 


related to changing circumstances. 


NOVA SCOTIA University Grants 1. None specified 
Committee 
NEW BRUNSWICK Higher Education 1. Achieving an equivalent development of non- 
Commission university post-secondary education. 
PRINCE Commission on Post- 1. Capital spending at university not as rapid 
EDWARD Secondary Education as expected. 
ISLAND 2. Holland College not developing rapidly enough. 


3. Imability to implement the report on support 
of post-secondary education in Atlantic 
provinces. 
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Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities, and New Brunswick Higher 
Education Commission indicate success in "attaining articulation between 
colleges and universities," "inter-university cooperation and coordina- 
tion," "coordination and development," and "stimulating inter-university 
cooperation in specific projects," within their respective agencies. All 
of these responses indicate that these coordinating agencies have attained 
a particular measure of success in the area of intra-provincial 
coordination activities. 

In the area of what might be classified as inter-provincial 
coordination it can be noted that the New Brunswick Higher Education 
Commission and Prince Edward Island Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education have indicated considerable success in cooperating with the 
other Maritime Provinces in their work. Responses indicating success in 
“inter-provincial cooperative agreement for training residents in 
specialized studies not available here" and "cooperation with Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island grants committees" are 
indicative of the nature of inter-provincial coordinating activities 
which all coordinating agencies might strive to attain. There is every 
indication that the voluntary coordination undertaken by the Association 
of Atlantic Universities has had considerable influence in promoting the 
type of rm Ae eis 7 cooperation which appears to be desirable and 
necessary. 

Two of the agencies indicate success in promoting program review 
and development. The Quebec Council of Universities and New Brunswick 
Higher Education Commission indicate "review of programs" and "stimulating 


° ° . . " . ° ° 
redefinition of teacher training programs and objectives’ were activities 
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in which they achieved considerable success. Program review and develop- 
ment is not one of the main activities of most coordinating commissions 
but it is a major function for these agencies and they view it as one of 


the work areas in which they have been most successful. 


Areas of Least Success 


The responses concerning areas of least success as outlined in 
Table 11 reflects the wide variety of local regional problems to which 
coordinating agencies have responded in their regular activities. The 
areas of work in which agencies have been least successful can be classi- 
fied under the general topics of budgetary difficulties, information 
inadequacies and problems in training. 

In the area of budgetary difficulties, the British Columbia 
Division of Post-Secondary Services expressed concern in trying to 
control the expenditures of individual institutions and the Prince Edward 
Island Commission on Post-Secondary Education found that capital spending 
at the university was not as rapid as expected. 

Several coordinating agencies expressed the opinion that diffi- 
culties in obtaining accurate and up-to-date information was limiting 
their success. The Manitoba University Grants Commission suggest the 
"inability to devise an efficient system for obtaining information" was 
a major deficiency hampering the achievement of objectives. Closely 
related difficulties are expressed by the Alberta Universities Commission 
who are faced with the problem of making accurate enrollment projections 
and ensuring the adequate use of resources. 

In the area of training personnel the Ontario Ministry rene 


Colleges and Universities experienced difficulty in simplifying the 
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procedures for contract training in all government agencies. 

Only the Quebec Council of Universities suggests that there are 
a multiplicity of areas in which they are unsuccessful and the cause of 
any lack of success is due to changing circumstances. The whole realm 
of coordinating post-secondary education is, of course, under constant 
change so it is not surprising to find one agency which cannot pin- 
point any specific areas in which it has not achieved success but at the 
same time is able to identify the cause of lack of success as being 


change. 


Factors which Tend to Limit the Success of 


Coordinating Agencies 


In an effort to determine some of the factors which do limit 
the success of coordinating agencies directors were given the opportunity 
to respond to a closed-end question, which identified from the available 
literature, those things which were commonly identified as limiting 
success of coordinating agencies. 
Directors were asked to respond to the following question: 
To what extent has each of the following been a contributing 
factor to the limited success of your agency in the areas of 
work where you consider it to have been least successful? 
a - limited funds 
b - insufficient time 
c - insufficient personnel 
d - inadequately trained personnel 


e - inadequate coordination 
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f - insufficent information 
g - faulty communication 

Responses to the question are listed for each coordinating 
agency in Table 12. 

An examination Sf the directors’ responses indicates that a 
variety of factors tend to limit the success of their coordinating 
agencies but no particular factor seems to hamper the operation of any 
particular agency. One very surprising factor is that limitation of 
funds apparently has not hampered the success of most coordinating 
agencies except the Alberta Colleges Commission and the Prince Edward 
Island Commission on Post-Secondary Education. It was reasonable to 
suspect that most coordinating agencies would have considered this a 
major reason for lack of success in view of the strict financial limi- 
tations imposed by provincial governments on all levels of education in 
recent years. 

The most serious problem which seems to have limited success 
of individual coordinating agencies seems to be a shortage of personnel 
to carry out the various projects of coordinating agencies. The British 
Columbia Division of Post-Secondary Services, Alberta Colleges Commis- 
sion, Manitoba University Grants Commission and Saskatchewan Branch of 
Applied Arts and Sciences all indicate the major reason for not achieving 
success in work was insufficient personnel. It is not unusual to find 
that a lack of personnel is preventing these coordinating agencies from 
attaining their objectives in view of the increased scope of coordinating 


activities which they must be concerned with as the domain of post- 


secondary education changes so rapidly. 
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The responses to this question vary considerably and those 
factors which inhibited the success of one agency seemed to have little 
effect on the success of others. All coordinating agencies are con- 
strained by one of these problems to some extent but the pattern is 
not well defined and obviously depends upon local or regional factors 
and provincial government directives upon which they base their 


coordinating activities. 
Summary 


The nature of coordination activities carried out by each 
agency depends significantly on the priorities which provincial legis- 
latures assign to post-secondary education. Allocation of funds is 
still the major function of each coordinating agency and there seems 
to be general consensus that it is achieved effectively and success- 
fully. Other activities carried out by coordinating agencies are 
assigned minor status but many such activities are indirectly related 
to the budgetary-financial function. The wide variety of projects 
undertaken provides some insight into the demands and pressures which 
affect normal operation of coordinating agencies. The complexity of 
demands experienced by each coordinating agency is further reinforced 
by the wide variety of factors which tend to limit their success. 
There can be little doubt that effective coordination is a complex 
process and is an ideal which is difficult to attain in view of the 


diversity of problems encountered by each coordinating agency. 
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CHAPTER 6 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The rapid change in social, economic, and political; cihimate 
which has occurred in Canada during the past decade has forced post- 
secondary educational institutions to operate in a challenging new 
environment. The environment is filled with change and uncertainty and 
has resulted in the establishment of a wide range of new forms of post- 
secondary education. 

There are more people qualified to participate in formal post- 
secondary education at colleges and universities and larger numbers 
involved in various types of informal post-secondary education including 
job retraining, education for leisure, and general interest courses. 
With such a large number of people participating in the various forms of 
post-secondary education there have been increased demands for new 
institutions and new programs. These new demands have resulted in 
greater sums of money being allocated by governments to finance the 
various forms of post-secondary education. This, in turn, has led to 
increased concern for efficiency in allocating and administering funds 
with a resulting need for more cooperation and consultation between 
individual institutions and government. The inevitability of public 
concern for rapidly rising costs of post-secondary education was certain 
and resulted in the establishment of a variety of coordinating agencies 


in the various provinces of Canada to safeguard the public interest. 
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Problem and Procedures 


The major purpose of this research project was to identify those 
structures which have been established in the various provinces of 
Canada for the purpose of coordinating post-secondary education. It was 
designed to collect information on the type of structures developed 
within each province and to describe their composition and major activi- 
ties. Information was collected using a questionnaire as the main 
instrument with interviews and annual reports used as supplementary 
sources of data. 

On the basis of information collected, coordinating agencies 
were classified by type as either departmental or intermediary. Based 
on this classification inferences and comparisons were made which 
attempted to show the similarities and differences existing between the 


two types of agencies. 
Major Findings of the Study 


The following list represents some of the more significant 
findings of this study: 

1. There is a wide variety of post-secondary coordinating 
structures in existence in Canada; out of a total of ten 
coordinating agencies cooperating with this study, seven could 
be classified as intermediary and three classified as depart- 
mental. 

2. Coordinating agencies in Canada place a heavy emphasis on 


providing advice to government on the financial requirements of 


the post-secondary educational system. 
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3. There is a noticeable shortage of personnel within each coordin- 
ating agency whose primary responsibility is to provide advice 
on financial matters. 

4. There is an indication that coordinating agencies are under- 
staffed considering the wide range of functions they must 
perform. 

5. It appears that there are several extraneous circumstances which 
affect the efficient operation of many of the coordinating 
agencies in Canada today which tend to inhibit their achievement 
of objectives. Probably the major circumstantial factor might 
be identified as uncertainty caused by the changing nature of 


post-secondary education itself. 
Conclusions 


Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:126) believe that meaningful coordin- 
ation will result only from continuous interaction of all agencies 
involved in the coordination process: 


In our view, the answers to important questions of social and 
academic policy must arise from the ongoing clash of the various 
interests involved, and must be continuously revised. Rather than 
try to find the final answers to such questions, we have instead 
concentrated on proposing machinery and procedures through which 
the contending parties can reconcile their interests, develop 
mutual confidence, and more peacefully resolve their conflicts. 
Once these conditions are established, the substantive problems can 
be more easily discussed and solved. 


Indications from directors of coordinating agencies in the 
present study that "changing circumstances" limit their success and that 
they experience "problems in exchange of information" may well indicate 


that there is a lack of consultation between coordinating agencies, 
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provincial governments and individual institutions. The tendency for 
agencies to act independently still pervades many of the coordinating 
commissions and is indicated to some extent by the reluctance of some 
coordinating agencies to cooperate with this particular research project 
and the hesitancy displayed by some personnel to complete a questionnaire 
because "the questions were inappropriate for a civil servant to answer." 
There is a distinct need for coordinating agencies to develop a system 

of open communication not only with the institutions they coordinate, and 
with the provincial legislatures but also with other post-secondary 
coordinating agencies in Canada. Any progress toward improved relations 
between government, coordinating agencies and individual institutions is 
more likely to result if each party understands the needs of the other. 
Coordinating agencies whether they are intermediary or departmental 

must avoid practices which might create suspicion by individual institu- 
tions or provincial governments if they hope to attain the cooperation 
which is so essential to effective coordination. 

Information collected from intermediary bodies suggests that 
they are adequately carrying out the functions for which they believe 
they were created. They believe they have been effective in allocation 
and distribution of funds through formulae and other standardized con- 
trol procedures. There are indications that some intermediary bodies 
are assuming more of a planning function even though it takes a rudi- 
mentary form in most cases. There is a necessity for each agency to 
strive for rigorous planning according to specific policies which are 
protected within a legal framework. A unique and possibly disastrous 


consequence will arise if directors and personnel in intermediary 
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coordinating agencies are unable to devote a major portion of their time 
to policy development. They may lose the confidence of those institutions 
with whom they are dealing and at the same time threaten their existence. 
Governments will surely opt for direct control and establish departmental 
agencies for planning and coordination in the post-secondary education 
domain. This fact is in evidence in provinces such as Ontario where a 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities was established to tighten control 
and provide for more orderly growth and development of post-secondary 
institutions. Alberta also provides evidence of this trend with the 
dissolution of the University and Colleges Commissions in favour of a 
more orderly developed and economical restructuring of the Department 

of Advanced Education. The certainty or lack thereof of the existence 

of post-secondary coordinating agencies can only be predicated on a 
meaningful and realistic relationship with government and the institutions 
for whom the coordinating agency is responsible. If existing coordinating 
agencies are unable to provide realistic planning and coordination of 
post-secondary education one alternative is for provincial governments 

to intervene and change existing structures. 

There are at least two alternatives which provincial govern- 
ments have if they opt to change existing coordination practices. The 
first of these is internal restructuring of existing coordinating 
agencies and the second is a complete restructuring of the coordination 
mechanism. 

There are indications that two major internal changes will have 
to occur if existing coordinating agencies are to assume a greater role 


in planning. The first of these is development of an adequate planning 
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85 
and research unit within the agency which is capable of the type of data 
collection and analysis to ensure decision making is based on more adequate 
information. The data collected reveal that major increases in the size 
of research staffs of intermediary agencies are needed and would not 
overbalance the composition of their present staff. The second change 
which might be considered concerns the composition of intermediary bodies 
and the representation of interested groups on these commissions or 
committees. There is a noticeable lack of academic representation on 
most intermediary bodies and unless adequate representation and partici- 
pation is ensured from the academic community these intermediary bodies 
will not obtain the necessary cooperation desirable for effective 
coordination. 

If governments decide to undertake a massive restructuring of 
the coordinating mechanism it may indicate that existing agencies have 
not provided adequate planning to meet the needs of post-secondary 
education in their province. It is of extreme importance to the public, 
the legislature and existing coordinating commissions to ensure adequate 
planning of post-secondary educational development. If this is to be 
attained considerable time must be devoted to deliberation and develop- 
ment of a set of principles to guide planning activities. 

If the major work emphasis of coordinating agencies is on 
budgeting and allocation of financial resources, these agencies should 
use the best methods or techniques which are available to ensure economy 
and efficiency. Failure to emphasize those methods or techniques which 
will tend to rationalize budgets and allocation of resources will result 


in feelings of uncertainty and uneasiness being expressed by individual 
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agencies toward the coordinating agency. There would appear to be a 
need for a more rational approach to the whole question of budgeting and 
resource allocation on the part of both the coordinating agencies and 
the government which must ultimately provide the monies. 

The complete realm of fiscal relations is certainly filled with 
considerable controversy and it might well clarify matters if two of the 
recommendations made by the Hurtubise-Rowat commission were adopted by 
coordinating agencies. These two recommendations would not only allow 
more orderly planning to occur in higher education but would also provide 
greater certainty in development of programs and relieve a considerable 
amount of the tension which exists between government, coordinating 
agencies, and the institutions themselves. 

The two recommendations which Hurtubise and Rowat (1970:103) 
made with respect to budgets and financial procedures are: 

1. We therefore recommend that the provincial governments should 
allow the universities to anticipate their annual grants by 
committing expenditure up to a certain margin and in specified 
areas before the budget is approved in the legislature. 

2. We therefore recommend that, in order to promote orderly plan- 
ning within universities, the university commission and/or 
provincial government should commit minimum grants to universi- 
Eies, fon, both. capital and operating costs over a three-year 
or five-year period, with the additional amount of the grants 
to be adjusted for each year in accordance with changing 
circumstances. 

If provincial governments were to implement these two recommen- 
dations it might make the work of coordinating agencies more feasible 
and could provide for more orderly growth in developing a comprehensive 


plan for higher education in each province. Failure to move in the 


direction of adopting these two recommendations will tend to ensure that 
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87 
coordinating agencies are working at a disadvantage and as a result will 
be more likely to act in a haphazard fashion when dealing with financial 
matters instead of emphasizing those methods and techniques which are 
available for improving decision making on economic matters. 

If the powers and procedures for planning and coordination are 
not clearly defined by provincial legislatures, decisions regarding the 
future of post-secondary education may not be meaningful. Unless 
provincial governments display confidence in the powers and nature of 
the coordinating agencies they establish the conflict between government, 
coordinating agencies, and individual institutions is likely to continue. 

The process of coordination is based on the establishment of 
conditions of mutual trust between all parties involved. If the 
mechanisms for coordinating and planning post-secondary education do 
not provide this atmosphere there will be a lack of meaningful coopera- 
tion which is conducive to successful coordination. The trust which 
must be displayed by all parties will result only if there is genuine 
understanding and appreciation of the problems confronting all parties 
in the coordination process. There must be adequate provision made to 
safeguard the interests of government, coordinating agencies, individual 
institutions, and society if the coordination of post-secondary education 


is to be both meaningful and effective. 
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APPENDIX B 
PART ONE if 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 7, CANADA 


I am currently engaged in a research project which focuses on 
approaches to planning development in post-secondary education. The 
first phase of the project includes identifying and describing the 
structures which have been created for the purpose of coordinating 
developments at the post-secondary level in various provinces. 


We would be grateful if your office could provide us with the 
names of senior persons and agencies who hold responsibility for 
coordinating and planning the development of post-secondary education 
in your province. The many changes which have taken place in this aspect 
of college and university governance make it difficult to identify other 
current sources of information. 


The enclosed summary will provide a general overview of the 
project. I would welcome the comments and suggestions of members of 


your Department. 


Thank you for your assistance. 


Yours sincerely, 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR DIRECTOR OF COORDINATING AGENCY 


NAME OF AGENCY 


Se ee ee ee ee 


LIST THE NAMES OF ALL EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH YOUR AGENC' 
RESPONSIBLE FOR COORDINATING. ee 


Tk 
ae 
Bt 
4. 
Ob 


10. 


A. 


ip 


oe 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AGENCY: 


What date was the agency established? 


(a) Which Act of the Provincial Legislature (if any) led to 
the initial formation of the agency? 


(b) What date was this act passed? 
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List the specific terms of reference of the agency (or 
attach a statement of these terms). 


(a) 


(b) 
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STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGENCY: 


1. Is there an elected or appointed board associated with this 
agency? (YES/NO) 


2. If there is an elected or appointed board, please indicate 
the composition of the board, the method of appointing 
board members, and responsibilities of each board member 
by completing the table below. 


NAME OF INDICATE INDICATE EDUCATIONAL Srecleit 
BOARD WHETHER PERTOD: OF ORGANIZATION RESPONSI- 
MEMBER ° EUEGUED APPOINT ~ REPRESENTED BETTY Or 
Sy) MENT FROM BOARD 
OR DS sere ins) (IF ANY) MEMBER 
Berries A a 
(IF ANY) 
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3. How many full-time staff members are employed by your agency 
whose MAIN responsibility is in each capacity listed? 
(a) Administrative 
(b) Research 
(c) Secretarial 
(d) Other (Specify) 


4. Complete the following table by listing the ADMINISTRATIVE 
and RESEARCH staff employed by your agency. (or attach list 
if available) 


TULLE. Or POST TION YEAR POSITION NAME ‘a PERSON 
OCCUPIED CREATED OCCUPYING POSITION 
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5. (a) How many part-time staff members are now employed or were 
' employed by your agency in 1971? 


(b) What activities do the part-time employees of your staff 
perform for the agency? 
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C. WORK OF THE AGENCY 


1. List what you consider to be the primary objectives of the 
agency. 


(a) 


2. How are the objectives of the agency determined? 


3. To whom is the agency mainly responsible in its work? 
(e.g. Minister of Education, Deputy Minister, etc.) 


4. List other agencies that are regularly informed of the work of 
your agency: 
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Indicate the emphasis of the work of your agency in each area 
below. Circle the appropriate letter using the following scale: 


M - major emphasis 
S - some emphasis 
L - Jittle emphasis 
N - no emphasis 
1. Reviewing budgets and allocating resources Ame an rer 
2. Developing new programs fe Ss) «Lew 
3. Changing present programs Moe. ook SON 
4. Implementing newly developed plans My oe 
5. Preparing information for policy makers Mi fe Le ily 
6. Coordinating the work of institutions M S$ L N 
7. Other (please specify) MOSS ale i 
Moe Le en 
2 Ma Ss EN 
Indicate the emphasis your agency gives to using the following 
methods or techniques to achieve its objectives. Circle the 
appropriate letter using the following scale: 
M - major emphasis 
S - some emphasis 
L - little emphasis 
N - no emphasis 
1. Data processing ORE Sea 
2. Operations research ot oe 
3. Economic analysis Nig MS eo ie aN 
4, Program budgeting Mabe Srl LAGN 
5. Cost benefit analysis Naa tS a ie eN 
6. Systems analysis ; Mio os eras call 
7. Critical Path Method ie ee oN 
8. Program evaluation review technique Me o> ) ime GN 
9. Demographic projection Piece aon ae 
0. Other (please specify) ee ge Lae 
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Ws What projects have been initiated in response to requests from 
outside the agency in 1971 and by whom were they initiated? 


eS ee eee 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT POSITION OF PERSON WHO 
REQUESTED PROJECT 


8. What projects have been initiated within the agency during 1971 
and by whom were they initiated? 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT POSITION OF PERSON WHO 
INITIATED PROJECT 
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List any specific reports (annual or otherwise) which your 
agency publishes. 


List any external forces or factors which influence the nature 
of the agencies work. 


List the areas of work or functions in which the agency has 
been MOST successful in achieving its objectives. 


List the areas of work or functions in which the agency has 
been LEAST successful in achieving its objectives. 
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14. 


To what extent has each of the following been a contributing 
factor to the limited success of your agency in the areas of 
work where you consider it to have been least successful? 
Indicate your response by circling the appropriate letter 
using the following scale: 


M - major extent 
S - some extent 
L - limited extent 
N - not a factor 
(a) Limited funds Reale’ ce 
(b) Insufficient time MSL 
(c) Insufficient personnel NpeasS aes Maen 
(d) Inadequately trained personnel ee Se 
(e) Inadequate coordination ESS a 
(f) Insufficient information Soe 
(g) Faulty communication Mie SON 
(h) Other (please specify) MeeGo nin” © el 
MiSs) Fesaenh 
M S a N 
Mi. WeShG MISTAN 


In your opinion, to what extent does the work of the agency 
influence the formulation of policies which govern the 
development of post-secondary education in your province? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PERSONNEL OF COORDINATING AGENCY 


NAME OF AGENCY 


A. GENERAL INFORMATION RELATED TO QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE. 


1. Title of your position in the agency: 


2. Outline the job description of your present position: 


3. (a) Date of appointment to your present position: 
Month: Year: 


(b) Titles of and tenure in other positions held with this 
agency (if any): 


POSITION 
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(c) Previous work experience: 


4. Academic Background: 


(a) Number of years of education beyond high school: 
(Circle one) 


(bape hip hota 2 Fil i a 8+ 


(b) University degrees or diplomas: 
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B. 


INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR WORK IN THIS AGENCY: 


I, 


Indicate the emphasis which you give to each of the areas 
listed below in your present work (responsibilities). 


Circle the appropriate letter using the following scale: 


M - major emphasis 


- some emphasis 


S 
L - little emphasis 
N - no emphasis 


Preparing information for policy 
makers 


Collecting information for the 
agency 


Writing formal reports for the 
agency 


Planning facilities 


Developing new techniques for 
allocating resources among 
institutions 


Allocating resources among 
institutions 


Establishing auditing procedures 
Developing new programs 
Establishing program standards 


Approving the implementation 
of new programs 


Other (please specify) 
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Indicate the extent to which you use the following methods 
or techniques in performing your work for the agency. 


Circle the appropriate letter using the following scale: 


Oo On DW OT FP WH DM — 


~ (55 
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= 
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- major extent 


little extent 
not applicable 


M 
S - some extent 
L 
N 


Library research 
Data processing 
Operations researcn 
Economic analysis 
Program budgeting 
Cost benefit analysis 
Systems analysis 
Critical path method 
Program evaluation review 
technique 
Demographic projection 
Questionnaire surveys 
Other (please specify) 


To what extent are you able to work independently on 
projects of your own choice? 


i) major extent 
ii) some extent 
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limited extent 
not at all 
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(by aro what extent do you feel your work has contributed 
to policy development within the coordinating agency? 
(Circle one) 

i) major extent iii) limited extent 
ii) some extent iV enoteataale 


(c) To what extent has your work for the coordinating 
agency been reflected in implemented policy decisions? 
(Circle one) 

i) major extent iii) limited extent 
ii) some extent iv) not at all 


Indicate the extent to which each of the following factors 
limits effectiveness of your work for the agency. Circle 
the appropriate letter using the following scale: 

M - major extent 

S - some extent 

L - little extent 

N 


= no "extent 
1. Insufficient information M = L N 
2. Insufficient support staff M 5 L 
3. Insufficient funds M S " 
4. Pressures from interest groups 
within the agency M S i N 
5. Pressures from interest groups 
outside the agency M S L N 
6. Changing economic conditions M S L N 
Changing political conditions M S L N 
8. Insufficient material and 
equipment M e) L N 
Commitment to routine matters M S le N 
10. Pressure of time in meeting 
deadlines M S L N 
11. Communication problems within 
the agency M S L N 


12. Other (please specify) 
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INFORMATION ABOUT SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES IN THE AGENCY 


In order to answer this section, focus upon a particular 
activity or group of activities, which might be described 
as a typical example of the kind of work you undertake in 
your major area of responsibility. 


Pee litle or specttic activity: 


2. Short description of the activity: 


3. Approximate dates of beginning and ending activity: 
(a) Is activity still in progress? (YES/NO) 
(b) Date Begun: we 
(c) Date Completed: 

4. Who directed you to begin work on this activity? 


5. What were the specific objectives of this activity? 
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Is this activity a new endeavor, or has the agency under- 
taken similar work before? 


(a) Did you work with other agency personnel on this 
activity? (YES/NO) 


(b) Identify staff personnel with whom you conferred during 
your work on this activity? 


From what sources did you obtain information relative to 
this activity? 


What difficulties (if any) did you experience in obtaining 
the required information? 


What planning tools or techniques (if any) were used during 
this activity? (e.g. program budgeting, systems analysis, 
cost benefit analysis, etc.) 
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What 


To whom were you responsible in your work on this 
activity? 


To whom did you report the results of the activity? 


was the time perspective for this activity? 
immediate problem 


b) short-range planning 
c) long-range planning 


If the activity is completed what became of the results 
of your work? 


If the results of your work were not used, what became 
of them? 
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APPENDIX B 
PART FOUR 


I am currently engaged in a research project which focusses on 
approaches to planning development in post-secondary education in 
selected provinces. The enclosed abstract presents a general overview 
of the study. As this abstract indicates, the first phase of the study 
is directed toward obtaining descriptions of the activities of coordina- 
ting and planning agencies. 


We have designed the enclosed questionnaire for the purpose of 
obtaining information from the directors of planning or coordinating 
agencies. In your capacity as a director you are in a position to 
provide information which is essential to the completion of our study. 
Accordingly my colleagues and I would be grateful if you could take 
the time to complete the questionnaire and to provide us with annual 
reports or other documents which describe the activities of your 


agency. 
Please return the completed questionnaire in the envelope 


provided at your earliest convenience. Thank you for your cooperation. 


Yours sincerely, 
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APPENDIX B 
PART FIVE 


APPROACHES TO PLANNING DEVELOPMENT IN POST-SECONDARY 


EDUCATION -- SUMMARY OF PROJECT 


The rising costs of post secondary education have drawn 
attention to the need for improved planning practices at the provincial 
level. This study attempts to provide a research base from which to 
work toward such improvement by focusing on the planning activities of 
structures (commissions, committees, councils, and other agencies) 
which have been given, or which have assumed, some responsibility for 
coordinating the development of post-secondary education in selected 
provinees. More specifically, this study proposes (1) to identify and 
describe the structures which presently hold responsibility for coordina- 
ting developments in post-secondary education; (2) to identify and 
classify the planning activities of present structures; and (3) to 
develop alternatives to present organization and practices. 

The study will go forward in three phases. The first phase 
consists of a questionnaire survey and documentary analysis designed to 
provide descriptions of coordinating structures and their planning 
activities in the ten provinces. The second phase of the project is a 
comparative study of coordinating structures in Alberta and Ontario while 
the third consists of an intensive examination of the planning activities 
of structures for coordinating developments in post-secondary education 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 7, CANADA 


I am currently engaged in a research project which focuses on 
approaches to planning development in post-secondary education in 
selected provinces. The enclosed abstract presents a general overview 
of the study. As this abstract indicates, the first phase of the study 
is directed toward obtaining descriptions of the activities of coordina- 
ting and planning agencies. 


We have designed the enclosed questionnaire for the purpose of 
obtaining information from research and administrative officers in each 
agency. In your capacity as such an officer you are in a position to 
provide information which is essential to the completion of our study. 
Accordingly, my colleagues and I would be grateful if you could take 
the time to complete the questionnaire. 


Please return the completed questionnaire in the envelope provided 


at your earliest convenience. Thank you for your cooperation. 


Yours sincerely, 
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APPENDIX C 


PART ONE - Office Consolidation of the Functions of the Alberta 
Universities Commission. 


PART TWO - Consolidation of the Functions of the Quebec Council 
of Universities Extracted from the Legislative Act 
Establishing the Council. 


PART PLAREE = Consolidation of the Functions of the Manitoba University 
Grants Commission Extracted from the Act Establishing the 
Commission. 
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OFFICE CONSOLIDATION OF THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 


The functions of the Commission and the nature of its role 


in relation to the universities and the Government are defined in those 


sections of the Universities Act which refer to the Commission. The 


following are the more specific powers or areas of responsibility of 


the Commission: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


(g) 


(h) 


To require and gather information related to the function, 
form and financing of university education, and to make 
such information available to the universities and the 
Government; 


To regulate the extension, expansion or establishment of 
university programs, services or facilities in order to 
avoid undesirable or unnecessary duplication; 


To recommend to the Government a level of annual support 
for both operating and capital needs of the universities; 


To allocate among the several universities such support 
as is voted by the Legislature for both current and capital 
purposes; 


To act as trustee of funds as may be given or bequeathed or 
which arise from escheated estates under the Ultimate Heir 
Act and to distribute income therefrom among the universities; 


To borrow money by debenture or otherwise, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, for the 
purposes of the universities; 


To act as an intermediary between the Government and the 
universities and between universities; 


To do such other things as the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council may direct or as the Act may require in relation 
to various university bodies. 
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PART TWO 


APPENDIX C 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE QUEBEC COUNCIL 


OF UNIVERSITIES EXTRACTED FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ACT 
ESTABLISHING THE COUNCIL 
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The principal function of the Gouncil shall ‘be to advise the 


Minister of Education regarding the needs of higher education and 


university research and to make recommendations to him regarding steps 


to be taken to meet such needs. 


oe 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


(g) 


(h) 


The Council may, in particular: 


study the needs of higher education, taking into 
account the cultural, scientific, social and economic 
needs of Quebec, its human and material resources and 
student enrolment; 


suggest short- and long-term goals to be pursued to 
ensure the development of higher education, and revise 
such goals periodically; 


advise the Minister of Education regarding the 
development of universitarian institutions and the 
creation of new establishments of higher education; 


suggest to the Minister of Education the norms which 
may be adopted as regards standardization of the 
accounting methods of establishments of higher education; 


study the annual operating and investment budgets of 
establishments of higher education; 


recommend the amount and apportionment of annual 
appropriations to be made available for subsidies to 
establishments of higher education; 


recommend appropriate steps to ensure coordination and 
collaboration between establishments of higher education 
and between higher education and other levels of 
education; 


maintain close ties with bodies responsible for 
research and make recommendations to the Minister 

of Education respecting the development of university 
research; 
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PART TWO Cont. 


(i) 


collaborate in the preparation of laws and regulations 
respecting higher education and university research. 


The Council may also, with the authorization of the Minister 


of Education, cause to be carried out studies and research deemed useful 


Orenecessary £0r the pursuLt of its op jects. 


Bt 


The Minister of Education shall submit for the opinion of 


the Council: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


any program which he intends to implement for the 
development of higher education and university research 
at each important phase of its elaboration; 


the annual operating and investment budgets of 
establishments of higher education; 


the apportionment among establishments of higher 
education of the total amount of the annual appropriations 
made available for higher education and university 
research; 


the steps which he intends to take to ensure coordination 
between establishments of higher education; 


rules respecting the standardization of the accounting 
methods of establishments of higher education. 
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PART THREE 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE MANITOBA 
UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION EXTRACTED FROM THE 
ACT _ ESTABLISHING THE COMMISSION 


Inquiry into financial needs of universities. 

| The commission shall inquire into the financial arrangements 

and requirements of the universities and colleges, and shall advise the 

minister as to the amount of financial or other assistance that the 

government should provide to the universities and colleges from time 

to Cine. 

Annual program. 

Ps The commission shall, before the beginning of each fiscal year, 

prepare and submit to the minister a proposed program for that fiscal 

year, including a budget for that fiscal year indicating the grants 

proposed to be made to universities and colleges for capital purposes 

and for operating purposes and the monies required for the administration 

of the commission. 

Study of needs of higher education. 

Sie The commission shall study 

(a) the requirements of the province for post-secondary education 

at the universities and colleges in terms of the kind, quality 
and quantity of such post-secondary education required; 


(b) the capacity of the universities and colleges to provide the 
post-secondary education required for the province; and 


Ce) such other related matters as may be referred to it by the 
minister; 


and shall give advice and assistance to the universities and colleges 
in the preparation and implementation of plans for the provision and 


development of physical and academic facilities in the universities and 
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colleges to assure that adequate post-secondary educational resources 
of the type normally provided by universities and colleges are avail- 
able to the citizens of the province without waste or unnecessary 
duplication. 

Vatlation of services of “university, etc. 

4. Before a university or college 


(a) establishes, offers, provides, or creates, any new service, 
facility or program of studies; or 


(b) extends or expands any service, facility or program of 
Studies; 


involving monies at the disposal of the commission, it shall obtain 
the approval of the commission in writing to do so. 

Terms and conditions of approval. 

Sar An approval granted by the commission under this section may 
be granted on terms and conditions prescribed by the commission, and 
may be granted for a limited period; and the university or college to 
which the approval is given shall comply with any such terms or 


Cond EVoOns. 


Order of commission respectine facilities, etc. 


6. The commission may require, by written order, a university 
or college to cease to provide or offer, or to withdraw, any service, 
facility or program of studies involving monies at the disposal of the 
commission which, in the opinion of the commission, is adequately 
offered or provided by another university or college or for which, in 
the opinion of the commission, there is no substantial justification; 


and the university or college, as the case may be, shall comply with 


the requirement. 
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